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AMERICA, 
ge American war is virtually ended by the capitulation 
of General Jounston. It seems uncertain whether he 
had power to bind General TarLor, who commands the 
remnant of the Confederate force in Tennessee and Ala’ 
and he has probably no relations with General Kirsy Smita, 
or the army beyond the Mississippi. There can, however, be 
no doubt that the Confederates on the East of the river will 
gladly accept the terms which have been conceded to the 
rincipal armies in Virginia and North Carolina. A more pro- 
sie defence of Texas is intrinsically possible, but the eventual 
conquest of that State by the undivided forces of the Union 
would be so absolutely certain that no leader would be able 
to command the obedience of the army in an enterprise which 
could only terminate in defeat. The defeat and dissolution of 
the main armies of the Confederacy practically terminates 
armed resistance to the Government of Washington. General 
Grant, with the good taste of a genuine soldier, appears 
to have allowed Snerman the just satisfaction of receiving 
Jounston’s surrender. The general who has done more than 
any other to accelerate the final triumph of the Federal arms 
was fairly entitled, notwithstanding a recent indiscretion, to 
receive the prize of victory. Mr. Sranron would have been 
less generous and less just if in this matter he had been con- 
sistent with the tone and language of his late despatches. It 
would even seem that the Secrerary ror War has transferred 
to SHERMAN the jealous dislike which he formerly exhibited to 
M‘CLELLAN. Except for the purpose of exciting public irrita- 
tion, it was unnecessary to circulate the probably apocryphal 
statement that Mr. Jerrerson Davis had escaped southward, 
with considerable treasure, during the truce between SHERMAN 
and JOHNSTON. 

The objections of the Cabinet to General Surrman’s singular 
project of pacification were more legitimate and natural. It 
is surprising that any general should so deliberately exceed 
any possible powers which might be supposed to attach 
to his commission. Notwithstanding his great services, and 
the importance of the force which was entrusted to his charge, 
General SHERMAN was only second in command; and his mili- 
tary superior was within easy reach of communication. The 
Lieutenant-General himself had been strictly limited, by the 
express order of the late PresivENt, to the negotiation of minor 
military arrangements with the enemy, and to the acceptance 
of unqualified submission; and the correspondence between 
General Grant and General Lez must have been well known 
to SHERMAN at the time when he assumed the political func- 
tion of concluding a definite peace. The only decision 
of similar importance which has been taken by any 
modern commander of an army was the Convention of 
Campo Formio, by which Venice was ceded to Austria 
in 1796. General Bonaparte, however, had, by his own 
unaided genius, conquered for his country the advantageous 
peace which he dictated, and he had good reason for despising 


. the feeble ag which then administered the Executive 


Government in France. During the American war the 
Presipent has steadily maintained the authority of the civil 
power over even the most successful commanders. One 
general after another has been summarily dismissed, and the 
entire control of political affairs has remained with the 
Government. It can hardly be supposed that SHERMAN ex- 
ected to be disavowed, yet it is strange that he should think 

imself entitled to overrule both the decisions of the Prest- 
DENT and the legislation of Congress. When he concluded 
his arrangement with General Jonnston, he had heard 
of the assassination of the Prestpent, and he must have 
anticipated a renewed burst of angry feeling against the 
Southern army and population. The unconditional surrender 
of Jounston immediately after the repudiation of the more 
lenient arrangement sufficiently proves that SHerman’s liber. 


ality was not explained by any military necessity, and 
that he consulted his own judgment and wishes rather 
than the demands or the force of his opponent. If General 
Jounston had been allowed to dictate the terms of peace, he 
would scarcely have ventured to ask for the conditions which 
were voluntarily accorded by the victorious commander. 
General Suerman formally recognised the Governments of 
the insurgent States, and he even entrusted to their keeping 
the arms which were to be deposited by the Confederate troops. 
On submission to the constitutional authority of the Federal Go- 
vernment and Co’ the States were to be restored to the 
enjoyment of all rights which they may be supposed to 
have forfeited by secession. The upstart rival Governments 
which have been established in Western Virginia and in por- 
tions of certain other States were to submit their invalid 
titles to the decision of the Supreme Court, with the certainty 
of an unfavourable result if the judges were guided by the 
plain rules of law. Asif for the express purpose of Gasait 
contempt for Mr. Lrxcoin’s famous Proclamation, Gene 
SHERMAN carefully abstained from noticing slavery ; and conse- 
quently his guarantee of property and legal rights would 
have included the ownership of slaves, until the adop- 
tion of the proposed amendment of the Constitution 
which was passed in the last Session of Congress should 
have made the obnoxious system for the first time incom- 
patible with Federal legislation. The amendment has not 
yet obtained the necessary plurality of votes in the Northern 
and Border States, and, when coercion was no longer possible, 
it seems unlikely that the South would in any manner facili- 
tate the abolition of slavery. General Suerman was fully 
aware that, in his negotiations with the Southern Commis- 
sioners at Fortress Monroe, Mr. Lincotn made immediate and 
universal emancipation an indispensable condition of peace ; 
and it was well known that Mr. Jonyson was not likely to be 
more pliable, especially as he had, without colour of legal 
right, emancipated the slaves in Tennessee by his own assumed 
authority as Governor. Although the Government thought fit to 
publish the reasons which prompted its disavowal of General 
SHERMAN, the extravagant usurpation of authority would alone 
have justified the unanimous decision of tle Presmpent and his 
Ministers. Even if the terms of had been adopted, they 
could only be properly conceded by the Supreme Government, 
According to present appearances, the defeated Confede- 
rates will find that Mr. Jounson has chosen an entirely oppo- 
site policy. Extreme severity against all who are Tick or 
respectable enough to be regarded as responsible accomplices 
in rebellion is to be nominally tempered by the unavoid- 
able extension of mercy to the majority of. the conquered 
population. As it is impossible to try and to convict 
two or three millions of Southern citizens, it matters 
little whether the inevitable impunity of the multitude 
is derived from an amnesty or from the impossibility 
of wholesale persecution. The Russians themselves ab- 
stained from sending the peasant population of Poland to 
Siberia, and President Jounson, like General Mouravicrr, 
probably wishes to find friends and allies among the poorer 
classes. Their superiors are indiscriminately threatened with 
confiscation, and the chief leaders of secession are doomed to 
expiate the numerical weakness of their armies by death on 
the scaffold. It has not yet been ascertained whether the 
North, which lately Mr. Lincotn’s clemency, 
is converted to the fierce and policy o: his 
successor ; but the Republican press of New York incessantly 
urges on the Government schemes of revenge, of slaughter, 
and of plunder. In England, only a few inveterate philan- 
in America stained by unnecessary cruelty and blood 
shed. Common sense, if. not universal practice, teaches 
that an insurrection of a t community so far justifies 
itself as to cover individual responsibility, by elevating rebels 
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into belligerents. Four years of regular war, maintained on a | excepta Scotch lawyer. The fury with which this indignity was 


gigantic scale, ought to exempt the leaders of the defeated 
party from all question of judicial prosecution. Every 
argument which can be alleged for the trial and execution of 
Jerrerson Davis would have equally justified Grorce III. in 
hanging WasuncTon, if the fortune of war had compelled the 
great American general to surrender. It is idle to discuss the 
moral and political merits of the two rebellions, for it was 
impossible that secession could be more illegal than the 
armed resistance of the united Colonies to the Crown. Mr. 
Lixco.n went too far when he echoed the national common- 
place by declaring that every community and portion of a 
community had a right to revolt at its pleasure. He lived to 
make a practical retractation of an erroneous theory ; but the 
execution of the chief of a great and warlike Confederation 
would be a strange oscillation to the opposite extreme. 

The one-sided dogmatists who have lately been crowing 
over the triumph of the Federal arms have no hesitation in 
asserting that the secession was utterly wrongful, and in vin- 
dicating the unqualified supremacy of the Union over the 
individual States. It is useless to remind them that all the 


best and ablest men in the South preferred their duty to their _ 


several States to their Federal allegiance. Some of the more 
moderate may, perhaps, be startled into the decency of 
temporary doubt by 
neither an Abolitionist nor an opponent of the Democratic 
doctrine which was a few years ago universally accepted. 
The general who is second in rank only to the Commander- 
in-chief, and in reputation not even to Grant, has risked his 
popularity, and incurred the disapprobation of the Govern- 
ment, for the sake of securing to his adversaries the rights 


of defeated belligerents, and of protecting them against | 


revenge in the guise of justice. As long as the war lasted, 


General SHERMAN was by no means scrupulous to mitigate | 
severities which might tend to produce submission. With — 
the dispersion of the Confederate armies his enmity ceases, | 


and he is even extreme in his solicitude to remove causes of 
future disagreement. His insubordination has been properly 
checked ; but his liberal tendencies are more creditable than 


the menaces of the PresipEnt, or the attempts of Mr. Sranron | 
to connect the Southern leaders with the assassination of | 


Mr. Lincon. 


THE REFORM DEBATE. 


course of the debate upon Monday was very similar 


to that which it took upon the previous Wednesday. As 
before, the strength of argument was entirely with the re- 
calcitrant Liberals, whose weight was, however, more manifest 
in the discussion than in the subsequent division. Mr. Grecory 
worked the American illustration with the effect which has 
before been produced by it in his hands. Mr. Horsman 


delivered one of those hearty, unsparing, murderous philippics- 


which tell so powerfully at the end of a debate, when the 
excitement of the imminent division makes the House im- 
patient of a ? disputation. The Conservatives, as before, 
took no part. ith the exception of a concluding essay from 
Mr. DisrakEti, more autobiographic than argumentative, no 
Conservative of eminence interfered in the discussion. The 
Radicals appear to have been discomfited by the sudden and 
almost unexpected secession which deprived them of half the 
value of the Whig alliance. Mr. Bricur was “ indisposed.” 


He has a pious horror of Mr. Horsman’s style of handling | 


his weapon, and never gets in his way if he can help 
it. Mr. Bernat Osporne’s failure of last week was hardly 
redeemed upon Monday night. Mr. Forster was spirited, 
but he scarcely employed any other argument than menace. 
The threat that, if we do not make the workmen our masters, 
they will all go to America, may be worth considering when 
the population of these islands shows any signs of decreasing. 
Mr. StaNsFELD was unusually ineffective. He was discon- 
certed by a turbulent audience, and wandered away, as he is 
apt to do on such occasions, into a series of those magniloquent 
generalities to which Mr. Osborne gave the name of “ bow- 
“ wow platitudes.” 

But the historic event of the evening was the speech of 
Sir Grorce Grey. It had been looked for with no little 
interest; in fact, the adjournment had been pressed on 
Wednesday chiefly that he might have an opportunity of 
making it. After the intricate evolutions which Mr. Giap- 
STONE had performed last summer, there was some curiosity to 
know what line the Government were prepared to take. On 
Wednesday it was clear enough that they would have much 
preferred to take no line at all. At the time when the House 

the Home Secretary to declare the views of the 
Government, nothing was seen to rise from the Treasury Bench 


e discovery that General SuerMan is | 


resented by the House prevented its repetition. No more 
_ Crown lawyers made their appearance during the debate, and 
| the Arrorney-GENERAL was so disturbed by the reception 
which his intrusive colleague had met with, that he could not 
be prevailed upon even to take part in the division. The 
Ministers had some days to reflect upon the inevitable con- 
fession of faith which lay before them, and, after two pro- 
tracted meetings of the Cabinet, deputed to Sir Gzorce Grey 
the task of presenting to the House the curious compound 
which was to be called the united opinion of the Ministry. No 
other selection could well have been made. Lord Patmerston 
could not have spoken without danger to himself, and Mr. 
_Giapstone could not have spoken without danger to 
everybody else; and beyond these there would have 
been no alternative but Sir Cuartes Woop. Sir GrorGE 
Grey is usually a ready and judicious speaker, but the diffi- 
culty of the position appears to have frightened him out of his 
usual tact. He had to represent at once the opinions of Lord 
Pa.merston, who wishes for no Reform at all; those of Mr. 
Giapstone, who goes in for the Rights of Man; and his own 
personal desire to give the most that can be given with safety 
to Whig seats, so long as the restriction does not endanger the 
permanence of the Whig Government. It was no easy task 
to find any form of words that would accurately render these 
three conflicting sentiments at the same time. And these 
perplexities were not likely to make his speech a graceful 
performance in the presence of a critical and not very friendly 
audience. The part of Crrserus, representing “ three 
_“ gentlemen rolled into one,” may have been dignified in the 
original case, in which it may be presumed that the three 
combined gentlemen were tolerably harmonious in their views. 
_ But there was no hope of blending into one dignified character 
an ambitious Radical, a stubborn Conservative, and a dis- 
tracted trimmer. 

A man who was not so sensitively alive to the absurdity of 
the part he was playing would probably have performed it 
less absurdly. A Minister could hardly have won any credit 
_in the execution of such a function, but it was not necessary 
to incur ridicule. The spectacle of both sides of the House of 
Commons accompanying with mocking laughter what was 
_ meant to be a solemn enunciation of the policy of the Govern- 
' ment, by the then leader of the House, was new and not very 
edifying. It was not merely the substance of the policy 
_ itself that called forth the bursts of derision which followed 
the delivery of each sentence of the latter part of the Home 
Secretary's speech. Every one knew that a policy which 
combined professions enough to give some countenance to 
Mr. GLapstTone, with an absence of definite pledges sufficient 
to satisfy Lord Patmerston, must of necessity be rather 
shabby. But the ridiculous feature of the speech was the 
infantine simplicity with which the Home Srcrerary ex- 
posed the calculations of the Cabinet to public view. Every- 
| body knew that it would be very disagreeable for the 

candidates of the Government to go to the hustings in the 
counties with the pledge of a Reform Bill round their necks. 
The better portion of the constituencies have been thoroughly 
frightened by the candour of Mr. Bricur, and the events 
_which have happened in America; and it is among the rural 
_ constituencies, where the electors are of a higher class than in 
_ the towns, that Lord Patmersron’s own personal popularity 
is the most powerful. Even his popularity, however, would 
be severely strained if the support of him involved submission 
| to an immediate Reform Bill. These considerations no doubt 
occurred to the minds of the Cabinet, and influenced them in 
arriving at the decision that no pledge, however vague, to 
bring in a Reform Bill was to be given on behalf of the 
Government. But it was not n to explain to 
the House, so distinctly as Sir Grorez Grey did, that 
this decision had been taken with a special view to the 
elections. Nor was it incumbent on him to entreat the 
House not to take his professions “for more than they 
“were worth.” He might have left his audience to take 
that measure of precaution for themselves, which, warned 
by past events, they would probably not have been 
slow to do. Nor need he have pointed out so lucidly that the 
Government, though believing in Reform, would not sacrifice 
a particle of political support to advance it. Many a Minister 
has acted before now as a political football, and this exalted 
estimate of a statesman’s duties has been growing of recent 
years. But no Minister has ever before avowed so nakedly 
that he would roll wherever he was kicked, and that, if he 
was not kicked, he would remain still. It is an avowal of a 
dangerous kind, for it tends to bring our costly system of 
government into contempt. The football system has merits 
of a certain sort. It gives a great deal of vitality to the 
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political world. It calls into existence a numerous race of 
agitators, and furnishes a constant succession of stimulating 
topics to fill the columns of the newspapers. But still foot- 
balls ought to be very cheap. It is an intolerable extravagance 
to pay five thousand a year for each of them. 

The other most interesting feature of the debate of Monday 
night was of a negative kind. The name of Mr. GLapsTone 
was conspicuous by its absence from the list of debaters. His 
silence has occasioned a great deal of irritation to his Radical | 
allies. They were in a very defenceless condition, and he | 
deserted them in their utmost need. It was heartless in him 
to look on while they were being mauled and mangled by Mr. 
Horsman and Mr. Lowe, and not to move a finger for their 
deliverance. Mr. GLapstone probably felt that for an advocate 
of the Rights of Man to come forward on behalf of so miserable 
a compromise as the six-pound franchise was more than could 
be expected of any man two years running. Rushing down- 
hill is exciting, even if it lands you in a quagmire at the 
bottom; but going down slowly, step by step, with the deli- 
berate intention of throwing yourself into the quagmire, is too 
cold-blooded a proceeding to excite enthusiasm. In one point 
of view, however, Mr. Giapstone’s silence was satisfactory. 
It has definitively decided the controversy as to the meaning 
of his celebrated speech in the spring of last year. The 
meaning of the speech at first sight was plain enough. It 
pointed to the widest manhood suffrage. No one ever doubted 
about its interpretation till he published it with a preface more 
mysterious than any Delphic oracle, which threw a certain 
haze of uncertainty around his profession of Radicalism. The 
doubt, however, if it were ever based upon any just founda- 
tion, is cleared up now. Mr. Lowe made Mr. Guapstone’s 
language the foundation of his speech, and placed upon it the 
ordinary interpretation that it pointed to universal suffrage. 
It is generelly understood that if a man allows a statement of 
fact concerning himself to be made in his presence, and does 


not contradict it when he has the power to do so, he admits it 
to be true. Such an admission from a statesman s0 gifted | 
ought to be a consolation to the Democratic party for the tem- | 
porary loss they sustained in his silence on Monday. He | 
could not have spoken without imminent risk of breaking up | 
the Ministry at once by another emphatic declaration in favour | 
of the views of Mr. Forster and Mr. Leatuam. , 


THE INDIAN BUDGET. 


S® CHARLES TREVELYAN’S explanation of his | 


Budget has not diminished the surprise with which the 


telegraphic outline of its provisions was received, though it | 
has in great measure removed the anxiety that was beginning | 


to be felt lest India should be falling off from the prosperity 
which had followed her recovery from the effects of the | 
Mutiny. There is nothing at all discouraging in the account | 
which Sir Cuartes TREVELYAN gives of the financial position | 


three millions in this Government tion may be a test 
of the commercial judgment of those who administer it, but 
it is no test whatever of the condition of the people. The 
market has been glutted, and the price of opium reduced 
to one half of what it had been, and the revenue has 
suffered a considerable loss. The void has to be filled, 
which is, of course, inconvenient; but beyond that there 
is nothing ominous in the matter. The Salt duty differs little 
from a poll-tax, but the tendency to greater consumption in 
times of prosperity has shown itself even in this article by a 
satisfactory increase of the revenue, though not of an amount 
to countervail the consequences of bad calculation in the opium 
market. The Income-tax might have been expected to reflect 
in some degree the prevailing prosperity, and no doubt would 
have done so if its provisions had not remained in abeyance. 
After having experienced the difficulties of the first assess- 
ment, which was grossly inadequate, the Government has never 
ventured to require another, although the enormous increase 
of commercial profits is matter of universal notoriety. The 
tax is paid according to the standard established in its first 
year, and neither in this nor in any other shape do the 
wealthy merchants of the great towns contribute any addi- 
tional taxation for their augmented wealth, except perhaps 
in the form of some trifling increase in their Stamp duties. 
One branch of trade, it is true, does fall within the reach of the 
tax-gatherer, but, from various causes, a depression in the import 
trade, which will probably not be permanent, has reduced the 
produce of the Customs even below the amount of the previous 
year. Under these circumstances, it need excite neither 
alarm nor surprise to be told that the total revenue for the 
past year has scarcely exceeded the estimate, though it shows 
an improvement on that of 1863-4. 

While a season of general prosperity has contributed little 
to the growth of the revenue, it has added heavily to the cost 
of administration. A rise in the rate of wages was of all 
things that which India most required, but it has involved 
larger payments for every item of food or work which goes to 
swell the military expenditure. The force maintained (in- 
cluding both Europeans and natives) has been reduced by 
seven regiments of infantry, ten batteries of artillery, and five 
troops of cavalry; yet, in spite of these retrenchments, the 
army is now ted to cost 1,000,000/. more than was 
thought sufficient at the beginning of the year. The difficulty 
from this cause is likely to go on increasing, and no one can 
desire that it should diminish. The richer a country becomes, 
the more costly its army must be; but, under a properly re- 
gulated financial system, the same prosperity which increases 
expenditure ought to swell revenue in at least an equal degree, 
and this is not the case under the Indian system. 

Such is substantially the account which the Muster of 
Fixance gives of the country under his charge ; and one would 
naturally have looked for some provisions in his Budget framed 
for the purpose of throwing a fair share of the burden of taxa- 


of the country. On the contrary, his statement commences tion upon those who at present enjoy the largest measure of 
with the unqualified declaration, “India is prospering beyond | the prevailing prosperity, while they almost entirely escape from 
“ all former precedent.” The ryot is escaping from the grasp any corresponding payment to the Exchequer. One tax, and 


of the money-lender. The labourer is earning unheard-of | 
wages. The merchant is accumulating enormous wealth. 
The people are imbibing the commercial instinct which teaches 
them to invest the money which they were accustomed to 
hoard. Partly from the accident of the American war, but 
still more from the growth of trading energy both on the part 
of natives and wealthy colonists, India has been rapidly 
growing rich during the last few years. 

In England, general prosperity always shows itself in the 
shape of a handsome surplus. In india, this is by no means 
the rule. Taxation is not so adjusted as to grow steadily 
with the wealth, and fall with the poverty, of the people. 
Local depression, caused by inclement seasons, leaves 
its mark upon the Land-tax, and in the midst of general 
prosperity there has been this year some pattial loss 
of land-revenue, from drought in one district and inun- 
dations in another; but these fluctuations are compara- 
tively trifling, and scarcely affect the great improvement 
which is manifest in the position of all classes. But this 
prosperity is not reflected, as it would be under a sound 
system of taxation, in the revenue returns. The tax which 
answers to our Excise responds in the same way to the 
general progress, but it is of no great amount, and almost all 
the principal items of revenue are nearly independent of the 
state of the country. The largest item of all—the opium 
revenue —is simply the profit on a rather badly managed 
commercial monopoly. A few years ago, the business suffered 


from too strict a limitation of upp This year it is suffering 
again from over-production. e loss or gain of two or 


one only, of any importance can be said to ges at all upon 
the rich, and that is the Income-tax. Its machinery, as 
originally framed, was so unsuited to the country that the 
attempt to work it fairly was abandoned almost from the out- 
set; but though direct taxation on the English model is wholly 
inapplicable to India, it is not the less desirable so to adjust the 
public burdens as to draw a larger proportion of the revenue 
from the very classes who would be relieved by the removal of the 
Income-tax. That an impost which cannot be levied with even 
that approach to fairness which we make in England should be 
replaced by some other tax more readily assessed, but still bear- 
ing upon those who have reaped the largest share of the general 
prosperity, might be reasonable enough. Among the many 
direct imposts, such as classified license taxes and house taxes, 
which are in effect taxes upon income in a less invidious form, 
some might age oy | have been found which would serve as a 
substitute for the Income-tax; but Sir Cuartes Trevetyan 
has taken exactly the opposite course. Although those who pay 
most Income-tax are even now the under-taxed class of India, 


the scheme of the Budget is to relieve them from the little 


they do pay, and to fill up the void partly by a loan, and part 
by duty specially calculated to check the 
progress which the production of the chief staples of the 
country has recently made. 

The cultivation of tea is almost a new industry in India, 
and an export ay Anny simply benefit the Chinese, at the 
expense of the planters, who are just beginning to obtain 
some reward for their enterprise and exertion. The other 
commodities which it was proposed to tax are not all, like 
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tea, comparative novelties among the productions of India; 
but in each case the tax would have fallen upon a small class 
who, of all others, were least deserving of discouragement. 
It is only in the case of an absolute monopoly that an export 
duty can be justified at all; and the tea, coffee, sugar, and jute 
which Sir Cuartes TrEVELYAN proposed to tax have all of 
them to compete with the rival productions of other countries. 
The scheme, if carried out, would have damaged the trade of 
India far more than it would have improved the revenue ; and 
Sir Cuartes Woop has perhaps never given such universal 
satisfaction as when he announced that the proposed export 
duties were disapproved alike by himself and by his Council. 


It seems that the loan is also to be disallowed, and the 
result will be to leave a deficit of more than 1,000,000/. to 
be tilied up either by the continuance of the Income-tax or 
by some new impost. The plea urged for allowing the 
Income-tax to expire is the story with which we are so 
familiar at home, of a compact between the Government and 
the people ; but it must be owned that there is more force in | 
such considerations when we are dealing with the relations | 
between an absolute Government and a subject and alien 
people than when the British nation is supposed to be bound 
by a pledge which it has given to itself. Still, even if policy 
or good faith should forbid the prolongation of the term 
of the Income-tax, there is no reason why the tax selected 
to replace it should be such as to shift the burden 
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on to the pioneers of Indian progress. We do not believe | 
that there would be any real difficulty in devising a tax free | 


from the vexation of the Income-tax, which should really fall | 
upon the wealth of the country ; and if both the loan and the | 
export duties are condemned, it is to some such expedient | 
that it will be necessary to come at last. The miserable 
device of adding still further to the charges upon salt, so as 
to throw an additional weight of taxation on the poorest of 
the people, will, it may be hoped, be rejected in spite of the 
tempting facility of such a measure. If the boasted prosperity 
of India is not a delusion, the country should be well able to 
bear its current expenditure, including the usual appropriations 
for public works, without having recourse to a loan ; although 
it is probable that a really judicious investment on a large 
seale, in reproductive works, would be the wisest as well as 
the boldest financial policy for a country situated as India is. 
Sir Cuarces TREvELYAN’s loan means nothing of this kind. 
The utmost which it is proposed to do in the shape of repro- 
ductive expenditure is little more than to keep the existing 
works in repair, and the success which is beginning to attend 
the investment of some 50,000,000]. of what was really 
borrowed money, in railroad construction, seems to have no 
tendency to encourage the Indian Government to undertake 
on a fitting scale the far more lucrative enterprise of improv- 
ing the productiveness of the vast estate of which they are 
the unthrifty landlords. But Sir Cuartes TRevELyAn’s petty 
loan is not to be traced to any policy as large as this. 
It is simply suggested as a substitute for the Income-tax, 
and from that point of view it is wholly indefensible at a 
time of unaccustomed prosperity. This, at least, is certain, 
that the deficiency caused by the rejection of the loan project 
must be made good by taxation of some kind; for no Minister 
can venture, under present circumstances, to relieve the most 
lightly taxed classes in India at the cost of narrowing still 
further the niggardly allotment which is now annually made 
for public works, and especially for the construction of the 
canals which are the prime want of India. It will devolve on 
Mr. Massey to rearrange the Budget for the approaching year, 
and we hope that his first essay as a financial Minister will be 
more successful than his predecessor’s last. 


ARCHBISHOP MANNING. 


HE announcement that Dr. Mannina is to be the new 
Archbishop of Westminster has taken the world rather 
by surprise, and perhaps no body of persons has been more 


astonished than the Roman Catholics over whom he is to rule. | 


It is probable that that astonishment’ is not wholly unmixed 
with disappointment. It was known that the wishes of the 
diocese were fixed upon other candidates whose names were 
more closely associated with the past history of their faith in 
England. But the prayers of the flock were overruled by an 
‘authority from whose decree there is no appeal, and whose 
interests in many respects are not wholly identical with theirs, 
and the archiepiscopal crosier is committed to one who but 
fourteen years ago repeated the creed of the Roman Church 
for the first time. e English Romanists are suffering under 
a vexation which is not quite strange to the experience of 


English Churchmen. It has happened with us often enough 
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that the wishes of a diocese have been passed over to suit the 
purposes of the Prime Minister, and the active clergyman or 
learned divine has been set aside for some representative of the 
dominant ecclesiastical party of the day. Dr. Mannine has 
no merits of connexion, and but few past services upon which 
to advance a claim for such a promotion. He has written no 

learned work in defence of his faith; he has won little fame as 
a preacher, except by his sermons to high-born ladies; and his 
entry into the service of which he now takes the lead was made 
at the eleventh hour. His merit is that he is the mouthpiece 
in England of the extreme opinions that find favour at this 
moment at the Court of Rome. Many of the abler men who 
were projected into the Roman communion by the impulse 
of the Oxford movement have been, it is well known, dis- 

satisfied with much of the actual working of the system 
they had learned abstractedly to reverence. Dr. Manning 

has been eminent for his total freedom from such stiff- 

necked independence. He has never sought to apologize 

for any one extravagance of Ultramontanism. He has never 

been compelled to seek refuge in the distinction between 

Italian and English nationality in order to account for the 

practices which have revolted the morality and the intelligence 

of Protestant countries. He has shown no carnal inclination 

to favour the local rights of national churches, nor has he 

shrunk even by a hair’s-breadth from the extremest assertion 

of Papal prerogative. These qualities did not commend him 

much to the Romanists of the arch-diocese of Westminster ; 

and therefore his name was seldom mentioned in those pre- 

dictions which are always freely hazarded before an appoint- 

ment is decided on, but which express little else than the 

wishes of those who make them. His selection is a proof of 
the confidence with which the authorities at Rome count upon 

the pliant obedience of even their most distant flocks, and 
an illustration of the scanty power which the mere claims of 

traditional custom, apart from positive regulation, have to 

control a despotism so absolute as that of the Holy See. 


To Protestants Dr. Mannine’s appointment cannot be other- 
wise than welcome. He may not have much of the national 
character with which he was born left about him now. But 
Protestants may at least assume that, however he may choose 
to conduct himself towards them, at any rate he will under- 
stand them. He has passed through every phase of religion 
that exists in the Anglican Church, and therefore he knows by 
experience something of the temper and prejudices of mind 
that attach to each. He will commit no great blunders 
through ignorance or misconstruction. We shall have no such 
storm as that which followed the address from the Flaminian 
Gate in the year 1850. And as our chief desire and interest 
is to live at peace with the Roman Catholics, leaving our rival 
claims over the allegiance of souls to the calm arbitre- 
ment of time, we can desire no better qualification for a 
Roman Catholic ruler than the caution and prudence 
which are likely to distinguish the archiepiscopate of Dr. 
Mannina. It is true that we must prepare for the dangers as 
well as the tranquillity which that prudence will bring to us. 
We may look forward to a respite from formal assaults, but 
we shall have a good deal of mining in their stead. The sub- 
terranean machinery of proselytism will be more active than 
ever. Masked batteries, of new forms and in greater abundance, 
will open upon pious or weak-minded peeresses, unappre- 
ciated young ladies, and schoolboys with large expectations ; 
and a large harvest of converted “ genteels” will doubtless 
reward the new apostolate. These are dangers which were 
rated more highly ten or twenty years ago than they are now. 
The curious vagaries into which religious thought, or rather 
thought upon religious subjects, has been betrayed in the last 
few years, have made men callous to aberrations over an 
interval comparatively so small as that which separates various 
divisions of Christianity from each other. 


But the appointment has a significance than that 
which belongs to the character of the individual Archbishop. 
The selection of the supple votary of the central power, and 
the disregard of local favourites, is no accidental or isolated 
caprice. It is part of a steady system which the Church of 
Rome is pursuing in other places besides England. Different 
as lier circumstances are from what they were eight centuries 
back, her policy is essentially that which it was in the time of 
Hipesranp. It is the same war against the secular influences 
which threaten to undermine the loyalty of her troops. In 
the days of Grecory VIL. feudalism was her great enemy. 
The danger that ecclesiastical offices would become here- 
ditary, like every other kind of office, and would thus be 
withdrawn from ecclesiastical allegiance, was the one pressing 
danger of the Church. It was met with almost desperate 
temerity by the prohibition of clerical marriage. The 
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venture against human passions so powerful seemed hope- 
less enough, but, like many hopeless enterprises, it chanced 
to succeed. The danger of the present day is analogous, 
though far more threatening. The feeling of nationality 
is the strong feeling of our age. It seems to be growing 
in force, while attachment to Churches of all kinds is weakening, 
so that devotion to a national cause fills the place of religion in 
many minds. It is creeping over the minds of the Latin clergy, 
as the protests that have appeared against the late Encyclical 
inly show. It has become to the priest what marriage was 
in the middle ages, which was to him a tie to secular interests, 
a subjugation to emotions which might at any moment set him 
against the paramount authority of Rome. It on become neces- 
sary that this leaning to nationality should be extirpated with as 
much vigour as was shown in HILDEBRAND’stime against a danger 
of an analogous kind. The weapons that were at the Popr’s 
hand in the depth of the middle ages are not now within his reach. 
He must work with slower instruments, and be content with 
less complete success. But the effort to resist the strong national 
feelings of the age is as evident, in the appointments made in 
England, as in the efforts to root out the ancient local services 
in more than one of the French dioceses. It is not probable 
that this last enterprise of Rome will be as successful as the 
older attempt. The two are contrasted by all the difference 
that separates a great moral power upon its rise from one that 
has already shown unmistakeable symptoms of decay. The 
Church of those earlier days was in advance of the world. She 
was the repository of all the science and learning that existed, 
the missionary of civilization, the guardian of social order. 
In all the qualities that any community should desire to attain, 
she was far in the van of the rude and turbulent civil societies 
around her. Now, matters are entirely changed. The Church 
*has to contend, not with the vices, but with some of the 
virtues of the world. Her own condition presents, not a 
model of what secular communities would desire to become, 
but a beacon to warn them of the dangers which they are to 
avoid. The faith of mankind is no longer unshaken ; the rule of 
the Church over the laity has become a rule over women and 
children ; even the priesthood itself seems to waver at times 
in its fidelity. Under these circumstances, the hopes which 
wait upon this new enterprise against the ties which bind 
priests to the world are no longer so ‘encouraging as in old 
days. But there is something almost marvellous in the 
desperate courage which takes no account of the lapse of time, 
or the force of circumstances, and is as defiant upon the verge 
of ruin as in the height of unquestioned power. At this 
moment, one would have thought that the first object of the 
See of Rome would have been to preserve the attachment of 
its votaries, and that it would never have been worth while to 
slight the Catholic body in a powerful country, for the sake of 
accomplishing a far-reaching plan. The work of organization 
or unification might have been postponed, it should have 
seemed, at a moment when bare existence was at stake. In 
this, however, as in other matters, Rome, in spite of any odds, 
refuses to believe in the possibility of defeat. There is no 
doubt that desperate rashness has saved her more than once ; 
it remains to be seen whether, in the present state of her 
fortunes, such a deliverance is possible once again. 


GERMANY AND THE DUCHIES. 


ORE or twice a week a statement appears in the telegraphic 
news, or in the Berlin correspondence, of the morning papers, 
to the effect that Austria has proposed a modification in some 
Prussian proposal, or that Prussia, under certain reservations, 
has acceded to an Austrian suggestion. The subject-matter 
of negotiation is no other than that Northern region which a 
year or two ago enjoyed the undivided sympathy of the 
German nation. It would be interesting to ascertain whether 
a single enthusiastic student now intones the patriotic chorus 
of “ Schleswig-Holstein, sea-embraced.” The Duchies them- 
selves are by no means assured of the continuance of their 
separate existence. Under the Danish Government, they had 
the privilege of making incessant appeals to external and 
seas protectors. They have now the solitary satisfaction of 

owing that not a single parish in Southern Schleswig will 
be troubled with a Danish sermon, or compelled to repeat the 
catechisin in that unpalatable dialect. Their other liber- 
ties are reduced to such a remnant of their former 
franchises as it may suit their Austrian patrons to 
vindicate against Prussian encroachments. Their own wishes 
are not consulted, either in the selection of a form of govern- 
ment or in the disposal of portions of their territory. The 
Prussian Crown lawyers experience interminable and in- 
creasing difficulties in deciding on the pedigrées, the settle- 


ments, and the conventions which seemed thoroughly clear to’ 
every German mind when the issue was raised between a 
cadet of Griickspure and the main line of AveusTEnBURG. 
At the beginning of the controversy, although it was supposed 
that the Prussian Minister had determined on a 
definite solution, the Kine was with some reason believed to 
be firmly convinced of the legitimate claim of the Prince of 
AveustensurG. The most tender conscience, however, must 
submit to be enlightened by profound jurists on a complicated 
question of law; and it is not surprising that the Kive should 
have been reduced to a condition of hopeless bewilderment, 
in which he accepts with gratitude the definite re- 
commendations of his resolute adviser. When all political 
obstacles are removed, it is easy to foresee that the 
lawyers will be ready with an answer which will suit 
the purpose of their Royal client. In the meantime, Prussian 
and Austrian troops hold possession of the province in trust 
for A owner who may hereafter be designated by diplomacy 
or law. 

No investigation is thought necessary before the occupation 
of Kiel as a Prussian port. The recent discussions with 
Austria have related to the definite, and not unimportant, 
acquisition by Prussia of a portion of the territory of the 
Duchies. According to the latest account, a part of the 
Prussian navy is immediately to be transferred to Kiel, and 
the susceptibility of Austria is to be consulted by a certain re- 
duction of the Prussian garrison of the province. The measure 
is in itself judicious, and, whatever may be thought of the 
legal merits of the transaction, the Government of Berlin is, 
in this instance, directly promoting a favourite German 
aspiration. It was in the hope of becoming a mari- 
time Power that poetical and musical Germany dilated 
on the embrace of the Cimbric peninsula by the ocean, 
and there was some reason for the national irritation which 
was caused by the supremacy of a foreign flag in a roadstead 
which was at least partially German. The University of 
Kiel has taken a principal part in the agitation which ulti- 
mately caused the severance of the provinces from Denmark. 
When England inclined, according to custom, to the side of 
the weaker party in the quarrel, all German patriots impli- 
citly believed that the pertidious islanders were influenced by 
an abject fear of the possible navy which was to issue from 
the harbour of Kiel, through a future canal across the isthmus, 
into the North Sea. There is no reason why a great country 
should not wish to possess a navy, and it is evident that, under 
present circumstances, a North German fleet can only belong 
to Prussia. As Cyrus took from his companion the coat 
which fitted him, Prussia occupies a port which would be 
useless in the hands of a petty potentate. The usurpation 
will be regarded with not unreasonable complacency, although 
it is highly probable that the possession of Kiel may hereafter 
be as an additional argument for the annexation of 
Schleswig and Holstein. It is not n that the intended 
fleet should be immediately built or manned, and it seems not 
improbable that the Government may find its ambitious 
maritime projects for the present impracticable. 

Although the Prussian Ministers frequently assure the 
House of Deputies of their contempt for its opinion, they 
have not yet ventured to adopt any more manageable 


| instrument for the production either of taxes or loans. 


The ordinary Budget has apparently escaped from Par- 
liamentary control, but the Court has no means of 
raising .additional revenue, and capitalists have little faith 
in the security afforded by Royal prerogative. The con- 
struction of a respectable fleet would involve the necessity 
of a loan, and the Deputies have thus far refused to be either 
cajoled or menaced into compliance with the demands of the 
Ministry. All Prussians wish for a navy, and, if the Govern- 
ment were di to resist the popular wish, it is possible 
that funds might be offered for the purpose; but a request 
or demand preferred by Herr von Bismark is in itself a 
plausible reason ior refusing compliance, except as a mode of 
negotiation. The House would have voted the supplies for 
the fleet if the beng yer have consented to the 
Budget under due Parliamen supervision. Bein . 
certain that their. aid will be invited, 
their co-operation is indispensable, the Deputies are safe in 
assuming a strictly negative attitude. Every application for 
a boon suggests the opportunity of a bargain; and, sooner or 
later, a Minister will probably be compelled to make the 
required concession. The construction of the new fleet is, 
therefore, likely to be delayed, but the provisional occupation 
of Kiel is ‘goon | approved by all parties in Prussia. 
Although Prussian diplomacy scarcely excites moral admi- 


ration, the probable annexation of the ies is perhaps the 
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best way of terminating the long and confused negotiations. 
Prussia is, on the whole, not an ill-governed country, although 
an i would find the political atmosphere intolerably 
close. The administration is regular, the finances have 
hitherto been managed, and policemen and passports 
are not: more troublesome than in other German States. By 
joining a powerful monarchy, the people of the Duchies will 
acquire: am interest in a not inconsiderable history. Above 
all, they will know that their Government has a voice in 

affairs, while, as subjects of a Dukedom, they would 
be reduced, like a large portion of the German people, to a 
perpetually passive condition. If the maritime population 
serves in the Prussian fleet, Holstein will be regarded as one 
of the most valuable portions of the kingdom ; and perhaps 
hereafter a constitutional Government may be esta- 
blished in Prussia. If the people of the provinces were them- 
selves invited to express an opinion, they would probably 
prefer a sleepy and inglorious felicity under a sovereign of 
their own. e conscription is not popular, and it will be 
especially dreaded by sailors, who have always a profitable 
occupation. on the sea. As, however, neither Austria. nor 
Prussia intends .to refer the decision of the controversy to the 
Duchies, it is useless.to speculate on their inoperative wishes. 
The contest between the two great Powers will almost in- 
evitably; terminate in the triumph of the disputant who is on 
the spot, and who is thoroughly in earnest. The minor 
German. Governments. are deeply offended, and they would 
willingly revenge themselves by inflicting a check on Prussian 
ambition; but Austria, has nothing at present to gain by 
heading a German party, and hopes are still entertained of an 
eventual Prussian guarantee of Venetia, or perhaps of Hun- 
gary. Foreigners take but a.languid interest in a discussion 
which exclusively, concerns German affairs. It is doubtful 
whether Schleswig or Holstein will at any future time engage 
the attention of the world. 


THE WESTMINSTER ELECTION. 
DUCATED men, whatever their politics, are nearly 
| unanimous in wishing that Mr. Mitt may be elected 

for Westminster. We say “nearly” instead of “quite” 
unanimous, because there are some obvious exceptions: Be- 
sides those who are bound down by personal or local ties, 
there is of course the high and sehool of politicians— 
Tories who would not vote for a Liberal though he came 
disguised as an angel of light, and Whigs whom no con- 
sideration of patriotism or principle could detach from the 
orthodox connexion. The old women, in fact, of both parties 
are naturally seandalized by a candidate who conforms so 
little to the ancient precedents. But all who can take a view 
of politics somewhat more elevated than that of an election 
agent’ would be glad to hear of Mr. Mixx’s success. A very 
bigoted Conservative might lament, indeed, over the return 
of a metropolitan constituency to the paths of virtue. He 
might prefer that they should continue to wallow in the 
mire, just to show how very dirty are the natural tastes of a 

He might fear that, if once his adversaries began 
to purge and live cleanly like gentlemen, they would become 
more dangerous: The pleasure of finding an additional argu- 
ment against the extension of the suffrage might quench his 
disgust at the fact upon which the argument was founded. A 
missionary is not without consolation when he finds a savage 
eating human flesh ; it gives additional weight to his sermons, 
however much it shocks his sympathies: No one probably 
would avow such a sentiment, but many may be capable of 


against Mr. Mini and then condemning the ignorant | 


voting 
rabble who rejected him. More generous minds, however, 
and indeed the vast majority of men of education, would 
rejoice to see so great an improvement in their neighbours, 
even: if it told against some of their pet prejudices. That 
Mr. Mut’s election would be higlily creditable to the con- 
stituency follows as much from the nature of the contest as 
from his known eminence as a philosophical thinker. 
Metropolitan constituencies have got a bad name precisely 
for the practices against which Mr. Mitt’s canvass is a protest. 
It is difficult for most men who combine cultivation and self- 
respect to go through the process of canvassing at all, espe- 
cially if to those qualities they do not add the faculty of 
spending money. A merciful Providence, as. Mr. BiczLow 
points out, fashioned us hollow, on purpose that we might our 
principles swallow. At the same time, nature has left in most 
men’s throats a certain number of obstructions which render 
the process difficult and disagreeable, especially if it has to be 
performed in public. Few men can get upon a platform in 
face of a crowd and gulp down any number of pledges, like a 


conjuror swallowing a sword, without even a wry face or a 
contortion. ‘There are, indeed, certain men, the constitution 
of whose minds enables them to do it naturally—who, like: 
Poms, are blessed fellows to think as every man thinks; 
and whose highest praise would be that never a man’s thought. 
in the world keeps the roadway better than theirs. There are 
persons in the world made of such thoroughly commonplace 
stuff, and reflecting so exactly the iarities of the vulgar, 
that the Ballot, and the Permissive Bill, and Manhood Suffrage 
exactly fit into their creed without an effort. Even such men 
must often find the flattery which is neeessary to make things: 
go down pleasantly rather disgusting. To get up in public: 
and. deliberately inform an eleetion mob that they are the- 
wisest, noblest, and best of mankind, must require a truly 
marvellous command of countenance, Some portion indeed 
of this, as of most other evils in the: world, may be avoided. 
by a@ judicious empl t. of money. If you don't treat: 
your friends te enough flattery, you are graciously permitted. 
to eke it, out in beer. Although a: metropolitan constitu 

is too large to bribe directly, you can contrive to make weal 
exercise a pleasantly magnetic influence over a large area; it 
percolates, after some mysterious, method, by concealed but. 
wide-spreading channels. 

Now Mr. Muxr’s election would, in the first’ place, be an 
effective blow against a demoralizing system. It would prove 
that a man can be at times elected without making his con- 
stituents a penny the richer or causing a pint of beer the 
more to be drunk—without retracting a principle or saying a 
word to flatter their self-conceit. No one could have thought: 
without a shudder of Mr. Mirt making an appearance in a 
public hall to be cross-examined by a costermonger: He has 
an admirable excuse, if an excuse were required, for not sub- 
mitting to such a process; his opinions have long ago been 
expressed in the fullest and clearest manner, and any elector 
of Westminster may read them if he chooses, and if he can. 
It is fair to presume that, if he cannot, he can at least find 
some one else to be Mr. Mitu’s political sponsor. Mr. Mitt 
is, therefore, able to retire with dignity from any active 
participation in the contest, which is not the less fortunate 
because active participation might not impossibly be some- 
what damaging to his chances. Hence, if the electors, 


by voting for Mr. Mutt, would prove that they could for | 


once do without appeals to Buncombe, or appeals of a lower 
kind still, in deference to intellectual eminence, such a result 
would be worth the labour of all honest politicians. 

It has, indeed, been argued that Mr. Mitx’s acquirements 
do not fit him for the House of Commons, and that, if they 
did, his avowed incapacity for local business must lead to a 
speedy separation from his constituents. As regards the first 
of these arguments, it must be remembered that the chosen 
of the electors of Westminster, whoever he. may be, will not 
leaven the whole House-of Commons. Knowledge of political 
economy and of metaphysics will not emanate from him along 
the crowded rows of commonplace members. Mr. WHatier 
will not become tolerant, nor Mr.. Bentinck a genuine 
free-trader, merely from Mr. Mitt’s propinquity. Being 
near the rose goes a very little way in the House of 
Commons towards being the rose itself. There is io 
danger whatever that a tendency to being too doctrinaire 
or too metaphysical will soon become characteristic of 
that assembly. Mr. Mitt would’ be merely a unit the more 
in the scale of speculative as distinguished from practical poli- 
ticians, and it would be difficult to prove that he was not the 
first unit on that side. When the House of Commons is: full: 
of theoretical philosophers, when it' is impossible to bind. down 
their soaring eloquence into the regions of common sense, or tor 
prevent them from launching into discussions of Mr. Haxe’s, 
scheme and the social position. of women, it will be time 
enough to bring this objection against Mr. Mitu. If it is; true’ 
that the House should represent the various parties of which 
the nation is composed, we may complain that it is taken. 
too exclusively from the prosaic side; that. it has an even: 
more than English hatred for any doctrine. tainted;. how- 
ever faintly, with the odour of philosophical generaliza- 
tions or so-called soeial seience. A. few flights above 
this paradise of the commonplace would do no harm. If,. 
however, it is meant to insinuate that Mr. Minx’s arguments: 
would in all cases, or in most, be assailable as unpractical or 
crotchety, or by any other terms of contempt borrowed from 
the arsenal of complacent’ dulness, it is almost the reverse of 


the truth. ‘To take the most obvious cases; Mr. Muu’s views, 
_ have, in fact, had great weight in most of the important eco- 


nomical questions that are likely to come before Parliament.. 
He would be merely expressing on the spot, and in his own: 
person, opinions which, as written or given in evidence to» 
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committees, have had great influence upon practical statesmen. 
On Indian questions his authority would be backed by official 

ience. On such a question as the Malt-tax, it would be 
at least interesting, and might possibly have some influence 


_ upon some innocent member, to hear the decision of the most 


eminent living economist, who is raised above all suspicion of 
saya might clear up such perplexities as the 

ugar-tax, where each side claims the mysterious prestige 
attaching to free-trade; and he might solve the problem 
whether two railroads have a right to keep up their dividends 
by a monopoly of the coal supply of London. Without 
multiplying examples, it is evident that cases in which 
Mr. Mitu’s advice would be extremely valuable would be 
constantly oceurring; he would be a kind of animated calcu- 
lating machine, capable of being turned on at any political or 
economical problem, with the certainty of bringing out an 
impartial and, up to a certain point, a trustworthy result. 
His eccentricities are well known, and there is at least no 
danger of their doing harm by being carried into practical 
effect. A list of them might be made for the benefit of the 
country gentlemen, for fear of accidents. No House of Com- 
mons during our generation will be entrapped by any such 
enchanter into sanctioning Harez’s scheme, or the rights of 
women. In electing Mr. Mut, then, the constitu would 
be doing honour to themselves, not only by showing that they 
can despise the ordinary inducements, but by electing a really 
valuable member. Metropolitan constituencies have once or 
twice shown, as in the case of Sir W. Mo.eswortu, that when 
they have elected a distinguished man, they can be proud of 


- him and can stick to him. Let us hope that Mr. Mitt may 


afford another instance. 
There still, however, remains the difficulty which most 
lexes the electors—that Mr. Mitt would not attend to 
their local interests. We are not able to say with any pre- 
cision how much attention these interests require, or how 
large a portion of the constituents would really become sen- 
sible of the difference, if they were left to attend to them- 
selves, We can hardly be wrong, however, in assuming, 
from an observation of previous circumstances, that one really 
good man of business would be able to discharge the duty 
effectually. If the electors have done their duty to their 
country in electing a philosopher as one representative, no one 
will be able to complain if they elect their other representative 
to please themselves. If they decide upon squandering their 
‘votes upon gentlemen who have no recommendation whatever, 
or none beyond what is implied in a family name, they will 
of course have no votes to spare. They have chosen their first 
member with a view to his doing nothing, they must choose 
their second with a view to his helping the first. It does not 
seem orci | that they should be reduced to this extremity. 
Mr. Smirn, who is now in the field, would be an excellent 
complement to Mr. Mm. He has given that proof of his 
ificati which is implied in being an honourable, 
successful, and highly-respected man of business. He belongs, 
that is, to a class who have peculiar claims upon metropolitan 
constituencies. Such constituencies are fortunate, as a rule, 
if they can secure a member who shows such primd facie 
evidence of a capacity of attending satisfactorily to their wants, 
and at the same time of securing general respect. If the 
electors of Westminster should join Mr. Suita with Mr. Mitt, 
they will be represented in the next Parliament by members 
in whom they may fairly take pride—a rare and surprising 
circumstance for metropolitan constituents, 


ITALY, 

hag negotiations between M. Vecezzr and the Vatican, 
whether finally interrupted or only adjourned, seem 

to have been confined to the subject of the vacant Italian 
sees. The question, however, cannot be deemed purely 
spiritual, any more than the excommunication of the King 
of IraLy was a mere matter of ecclesiastical discipline. 
The religious thunderbolts of the Holy See are meant to 
nea and do produce, political effects; and the Church of 
me has been learning latterly that some of the political con- 
sequences of any rupture with Italy will in future recoil upon 
her own head. This is more than the Pops bargained for. Two 
hundred vacant bishoprics are, in truth, the backwater of the 
war of excommunication. In attacking the chief of a consti- 
tutional Government, Rome has indirectly been banishing her 
own agents from Italian territory. ‘These are not the days 
of Hitpesranp. The Church is still a powerful, but has 
ceased to be a dominant, element in civilized Europe. She 
suffers as much damage as she inflicts from a breach with a 
free and independent people. The attitude of a Roman 


patriot in the days of Avcustus has been wittily and happily 
characterized by a recent French writer. Like Lasienus, the 
Pore may be said to have been sitting still and wateh- 
ing the popular stream pass. At last he has seen with pions 
horror his.own bishops floating sorrowfully down on the to 
of the remorseless current, and the grim spectacle has ro 
him from a posture of patient contemplation. The Pontifical 
letter to Vicror Emmanvrt is an indirect acknowledgment 
that excommunications cut two ways. The schoolmaster who 
threatened his unruly boys that, unless they were quiet, he 
would at once leave the room, probably discovered, like the 
Porg, that such menaces are only useful when addressed to 
very exceptional natures. Melancholy as is the h i 
it seems just possible that Italians might get on with- 
out Roman Catholic bishops. But, on the other hand, 
it is perfectly certain that neither bishops nor schoolmasters 
can get on without their respective flocks. The sight of 
sheep without shepherds justly moved the pity of the sacred 
prophet, but the picture of shepherds without sheep would 
appear even more lamentable still. It was hardly to be ex- 
pected, in the present temper of the Vatican or of the Italian 
nation, that M. Vecezzi would even approach the subject of a 
complete reconciliation between Italy and Rome; but the 
fact of any negotiation at all is valuable as proving that.an 
estrangement which costs the Italians something custs the 
Church of Rome even more. The true wonder is that the 
Vatican should at last have seen what the politicians of 
Europe have been for years remarking. The Porr’s Kingdom 
may or may not be of this world, but at all.events his usual 
diplomacy deserves the credit of being unworldly in the 
extreme, It has hitherto consisted in provoking ruptures, the 
chief burden of which falls upon himself, and in rejecting all 
compromise until the hour for compromising has altogether 
past. ‘That His Hoxrngss, in his recent overtures to the King 
of Iraty, has departed for a while from his ordinary rules to 
embark on a more salutary course must be ascribed rather to 
the pious anxiety of the man than to the profound experience 
of the politician. The happy and perhaps fleeting design is a 
movement, aot of his head, but of his heart. 

If, in spite of the evident wishes of the Holy See and of the 
King of ItaLy to come to some mutual understanding, M. 
VeGezz1's mission were to have failed, Europe could hardly 
feel surprised. All political transactions with the Vatican 
must from their very nature be difficult, and liable to sudden 
and unforeseen checks. Important as it was at the beginning 
of the century for the Papacy to accept the overtures of Franee, 
the First Consuz had less trouble even in settling the 
Peace of Amiens than in conducting the Concordat of 1801 to 
a successful conclusion. The official despatches of the French 
representative at Rome to the First Napo.zon re ly 
remind the French Executive that it is treating with diplo- 
matists totally unlike the rest of their species. Obstinate, and 
yet withal timid in the extreme—subtle and casuistieal, yet 
unworldly in many respects beyond all calculation—the 
advisers of the Vatican alternately attracted the First Consut 
by their simplicity, and irritated him by their littleness. He 
surmounted the mass of difficulties partly by cajolery, partly 
by cozening the excellent Pontiff of the day, but to the very 
last no one could ‘be sure that the Vatican, after all its sub- 
stantial concessions, would not break off everything for the sake 
of the splitting of some controversial hair. There is no reason 
to think that the character of the Court of Rome has materially 
altered in the last sixty years. The ground across which an 
diplomatist who proposes to negotiate must march is full 
of hidden pitfalls which none but the eyes of a Catholic 
casuist can see. While a Liberal Government is occupied 
with practical arrangements, the Watican is taken up with 
the assertion of speculative first principles, the lies of 
abstract propositions, and a consideration of all the logical 
consequences of even remote details. The political results of 
a concession interest Rome less than the speculative deduc- 
tions that may be drawn from it. Such a tendency is the 
natural produet of a political system which takes less note of 
the great of human events than it does of meta- 
physical niceties, and whose one notion of diplomacy consists 
in trying to work on the weaknesses of individual minds. 
This is a fair description of the politicians with whom M. 
Vecezzi and his employers have to deal, and if his efforts have 
been unavailing no one has a right to be astonished. If, on 
the other hand, he has been successful, every inch of ground 
gained becomes al] the more important. He has been treating 
with metaphysicians, and has a right to the moral advantage of 
every single logical inference that can be deduced from every 
compromise to which they have assented. The Pops's 
nomination of bishops in the States which Se 
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either to the Boursons or to the Church, however qualified interests of religion will be cared for may be taken as tole- 
by verbal reservations of principles or rights, virtually amounts rably certain, but the political interests of the Papacy will 
to a recognition of the status quo. The opposition of the ' meet with less consideration. Upon the whole, the La 
extreme Catholic party at Rome to the negotiation which His ' Marmora Cabinet might do worse than to adopt, as the basis 
Houtxess himself has wooed may be imputed to their cold for their entire plan, the scheme of Ricasott. To hand over 
calculation of all those consequences which the kindly piety of the nomination of the Bishops to the suffrage of the Catholic 
Pro Nono led ‘him unconsciously to overlook. Yet, on the | congregations would perhaps be impossible; but though this 
whole, the unsophisticated imp of Pio Nono are wiser | and other details of the Ricasott scheme seem impracticable 
than the more worldly cunning of the would-be statesmen | and open to criticism, the broad principles of it are at all 
that surround and rule him. Sooner or later, in its con- | events founded on the true theory of a free Church in a free 
troversy with Italy, the Papacy must yield; and another State. — * 

generation of priests and Jesuits must submit to concessions 
which the present generation refuses obstinately to discount. 


No one who observes the tendency of Italian legislation can 
fail to see how much Rome is on the eve of losing. Nothing | 
can save even a substantial portion of the interests of the | 


STRIKES AND LOCK-OUTS. 


E BRapen ST. LEONARDS has introduced a Bill for the 
prevention or discouragement of strikes and lock-outs 


Church but a Concordat with the Italian Government. | by the establishment of some kind of conciliatory tribunal. 
The parable of the Sibyl, which has been flung so | The subject is not at t ripe for legislation, and Lord 
often in the teeth of European Governments, may once Sr. Lzonarps himself admits that his measure scarcely de- 
more be called upon to do service for the benefit of the | serves to be passed into a law. Masters and workmen have 
Church of Rome. In Piedmont, and in Umbria, Catholicism | already full power to submit their differences to arbitration, 
during the last ten years has lost what it never will regain. | and experience shows that it is almost impossible to induce 
One more year of estrangement and rupture, and Naples and both parties to refer a quarrel simultaneously or to submit to 
Sicily will be placed on a legislative level with the old King- | an award. The functions of the authorized courts or com- 
dom of Piedmont. That M. Vecezzi should succeed is pro- | mittees which are recognised by the law of France are too 
bably the serious wish of the Italian Government, but that his | limited to meet the difficulty which besets English trade. 
efforts should be only a prelude to a regular and thorough | Unlimited right of combination for the purpose of increasing 


pacification ought to be the anxious prayer of every wise 
Catholic in Europe. 

It is indeed almost doubtful whether the golden oppor- 
tunity for any Concordat that can satisfy the Papacy is 
not gone. Absolute rulers may retrace their steps or | 
modify their projects, but it is not so easy to undo' 
what a constitutional Legislature in a Liberal country has | 
once done. The temporary panic which led so many Italians | 
to fear that the recent withdrawal of the Bill for the sup- 
pression of the religious orders was in some way connected 
with M. Vecezzi’s Roman trip has proved to be absolutely 
without foundation. In a recent circular, the La Marmora 
Cabinet explain their reasons for the step, indignantly repu- 
diate the idea of yielding any political principle to Rome, and 
promise a new and digested measure to the same effect in the 
ensuing Session. Those who take the trouble to read the 
Ministerial manifesto will easily perceive that it is both 
explicit and complete. The Ministry withdrew their pro- 
ject solely and simply because they felt the necessity 
of maturing its details, and of ventilating them by a 
thorough public discussion in Parliament and in the 

Their proposition to exempt the mendicant orders 

the fate destined to other religious corporations was 
untenable upon any except the lowest and most unworthy 
grounds, yet to include the mendicant orders was to entail on 
the State an enormous annual expenditure in the shape of 
pensions. Nor were they prepared to acquiesce without 
further consideration in the lavish proposal to distribute among 
the communes a portion of the confiscated property. Itis true 
that Count Cavour’s creation of a Caisse Ecclesiastique in 
Piedmont has not been as yet successful in its working; nor 
would it be safe to extend the plan to thé entire realm, unless 
it can be shown to promise more for the future than it has 
accomplished in the last ten years. But it would be extrava- 
gant and inconsequent to squander, in a kind of indiscrimi- 
nate charity, a vast property which, if reunited to the State 
domain, might lay the foundation of an endowed Church 
and of an annual religious budget. The truth is, that 
it is impossible satisfactorily to separate the question of the 
religious corporations from the larger question of Church 
property in general. To legislate upon the former, and to 
reserve the latter, might serve an immediate electoral purpose, 
but could not be justified upon any larger principles of states- 
manship. All parties are agreed that the time has come to 
arrange definitely the relative positions of the Italian Church 
and State. Most are ready to pull down, but all have their 
different notions about rebuilding. The difficulty of pre- 
serving intact the internal liberties and traditions of a Catholic 
community which is to be subject to the Papacy, and yet 
salaried by a Liberal State, is of itself considerable. The fault 
or weakness of the Ministerial scheme was that it was purely 
financial. Without attempting to solve the wider problem, it 
only showed a Ministerial anxiety to seize on the property 
of the corporations. That it was inadequate and hasty 
was evident at last to the Ministers themselves. The 
scheme which they have pledged themselves to substitute 
will probably have the merit of going to the root of 
the whole problem of a Church Establishment. That the 


or reducing wages is a more powerful instrument than the 
advice of a council of foremen and employers. It is true that 
the enormous power of Trades’ Unions and of Associations of 
Masters has alarmed, not only the disputants themselves, but 
the entire community. Recent experience has shown that a 
principal English manufacture may be suspended, and per- 
haps finally ruined, by the organized opposition of one 
party to the encroachments or pretensions of the other. 
The ironmasters throughout the kingdom united in resistance 
to the demands of the North Staffordshire puddlers, on the 
ground that a local strike was supported and rendered possible 
by the contributions of the workmen who were still employed. 
Although the men were, in the first instance, frightened by 
the unexpected vigour of the manufacturers, they have ter- 
minated the immediate contest by a drawn battle. The iron- 
masters in the North of England and in South Staffordshire 
have reopened their works on the engagement of the governi 
body of the Union that all further relief should be withheld 
from the men who were on strike; but it has been found 
impossible to interrupt a secret system of contribution, and 
the members of other trades have subscribed for the support 
of a cause which they are taught to regard as their own. As 
Mr. Lowe lately said with much truth, the capacity of agglo- 
meration and crystallization is, in bodies of men as in material 
substances, proportionate to the minuteness and similarity of 
the particles. The discipline of the Trades’ Unions and the 
consequent suppression of individual independence have been 
brought to a high degree of perfection. ‘The superior know- 
ledge of the masters makes them more sensible of the danger 
and evil of trade conflicts, and their habits of self-reliance 
render absolute submission to the decision of their equals and 
rivals unpalatable and difficult. 

To a certain extent, combination may be reconciled with 
economic principles, as a rude method of ascertaining the laws 
which ultimately determine the rate of wages and the other 
conditions of labour. Supply and demand operate with un- 
failing certainty, but it is not easy to ascertain the variations 
to which they are constantly liable. The gross profits of 
trade may be roughly estimated by the aid of price lists and 
statistical returns, but it is difficult to calculate the numbers of 
available workmen who are practically competing for employ- 
ment. The project of paying workmen by a share of profits 
in place of wages may perhaps be feasible in certain states of 
trade, and with an approximately stationary population ; 
but if thousands of Coolies or Chinamen were competing for 
employment at a trifling rate of wages, it would soon appear 
that it was impossible to maintain the existing proportion 
between the payment of the workman and the receipts of the 
manufacturer. A custom had been partially established in 
the iron trade by which the wages of puddlers were increased 
or diminished by one shilling for every pound of rise or full 
in the price of a ton of iron; but when the North Staffordshire 
masters lately attempted to apply the rule, it was not difficult 
for the men to discover special distinctions which rendered the 
recognised percentage inapplicable to the particular circum- 
stances. It is possible that increased emigration may per- 
manently increase wages at the of profits. A similar 
effect has been produced in the rural districts by the gradual 
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bourers to be had, nor has machinery fully supp ied the 
e 


Tribunals of conciliation, with greater or less powers, afford 
an insufficient remedy for the evil of trade combinations. A 
judicial decision, whether it is delivered by a regular court or by 
an arbitrator appointed by consent of parties, ought to consist 
in the application of a general rule to particular circumstances. 
The masters and the workmen are quarrelling, not about 
details, but on the general issue which is raised in the 
nature of things between capital and labour. When work 
is scarce, labour is naturally cheap; and, on the contrary, 
the price rises, as long as the manufacture is prosecuted, 
in proportion to the scarcity of competent hands. The 
managers of the Trades’ Unions, imperfectly understanding 
the causes of high and low wages, use their utmost efforts 
to limit the supply of the commodity in which their con- 
stituents deal. the vexatious rules which impede the 
economical organization of labour have been devised for the 

of limiting the supply. Sometimes the master is 
forbidden to take apprentices, and, as a general rule, he is 
precluded from a free choice of workmen by the determination 
of his men to exclude from their society all but the members 
of the Union. A labourer is prevented from encroaching on 
the functions of a bricklayer, and sometimes the right or left 
hand is reduced to compulsory inaction in some ordinary and 
necessary process of the trade. The awkward tyranny of 
the Union has often a ludicrous aspect, but the general purpose 
of the leaders is accomplished by the arbitrary reduction of the 
available amount of labour. The masters frequently defeat 
their opponents by the importation of labour from remote or 
foreign districts, but of late they are threatened with the 
dangerous resource of emigration. 

An arbitrator in a dispute as to wages or hours of work 
must be rather a legislator than a judge. Every monied man 
has a right to purchase the services of the poorer classes at 
the lowest possible rate, and, on the other hand, labourers ma 
put any price which they have power to exact on their skill 
and industry. A millowner or an ironmaster calculates the 
outgoings of his business before he engages in the original 
enterprise or in any supplementary outlay. Other things 
being equally cheap, labour is a primary condition of cheap 
production, which is sometimes essential to the very existence 
of a trade. Although a numerical majority of the population 
in every civilized country is engaged in mechanical labour, the 
producer may in a certain sense be regarded as the enemy of 
the consumer, or, in other words, of the human race. Dis- 
tressed needlewomen, if they were not afflicted by a chronic 
inability to sew, would benefit mankind by the production of 
low-priced shirts and trousers. If they were rich enough and 
clever enough to combine, like puddlers and spinners, they 
would destroy the profitable and useful occupation of cheap 
slopsellers. No arbitrator could decide, to any useful 
end, that a woman ought to be paid half-a-crown for making a 
shirt, as long as the contractor knows that he can get the 
work done for a shilling. Yet it is possible that within 
narrow limits Courts of Conciliation might serve a practical 
purpose. When the employer or the operative is acting 
under the influence of temper or of pride, he might probably 
welcome an excuse for receding from an untenable position. 
Men on strike, notwithstanding the perfect organization of the 
Trades’ Unions, feel the inconvenience of the scanty allowance 
which is substituted for abundant earnings; and in some in- 
stances they might be inclined to work if they were assured, on 
competent authority, that their protest against their employers 
was founded on a mistake. It would be absurd to expect 
that workmen should study the markets, the prices of 
materials, and the cost of competitive production; but it is 

ible that they might sometimes respect the decision of an 
impartial arbitrator who informed them that, in claiming too 
ee of the profits, they were risking the existence of 


MAY MEETINGS. 


iG may be doubted whether it is possible for more than a given 
number of human beings to come together, except for certain 
well defined and strictly business purposes, without making them- 


‘ selves ridiculous. Of course, an army is & majestic object in pro- 


portion to its numbers; a mob attracted by any intense excitement, 
to welcome a popular hero or to massacre a victim, forms an im- 
pressive e. But every large concurrence of persons drawn 
together simply by the fact every one of them strongly resem- 
bles every other, rapidly becomes absurd. For a time, a certain 
unity may be given to the mass, when they are stirred def 
strong emotion—by the eloquence, for example, of a powerfu 
orator, or some common excitement. It is possible for the imagi- 
nation to picture them as a whole, and to find some delight in the 
contemplation. Butif you take even the best of ind, multiply 
him by a fewh and shut the product up together in a room 
it inevitably becomes tiresome. Some strong influence is required 
to animate the mass and give it a dramatic unity. Thus nothi 
can well be more venerable than a philosopher, whose men 
powers are all dedicated to the improvement of his species; but when 
you take two thousand such each of whom would singly be 
an object of pure admiration, put them all together in a town for 
a and call a jence it is difficult te 
hel ing at them. It is impossible for anyone, except 
those who take everything seriously and 
to help considering them as a stupendous bore. All that is ludi- 
crous about them seems to be multiplied in direct rtion to 
their numbers, and all that is worthy of respect to be lost in the 
crowd. It may be that the inferior elements come to the surface 
in obedience to some unknown law, or that the sense of dispro- 
portion between the concentrated mass of intellect and the work 
which it is set to do becomes too egeenine, Whatever the 
cause may be, no one ever passed a week in company with one of 
these volunteer parliaments without feeling that his powers of 
for virtue and talent were degenerating. 
when he has no one as a foil to set off the greater lights, when 
splendour of one star interferes constantly with the splendour of 
every other, his standard becomes insensibly elevated, and he dis- 
covers the s which tarnish the s of even the most 
brilliant. It is true that the collective bore, as well as the indi- 
vidual bore, has an a ee vitality; persistence has enabled. 
it to outlive a great deal of well-meant satire; and, combined 
with the exigencies of news in the dead season and cervain 
real conveniences, has enabled various associations to force them- 
selves pretty conspicuously upon public attention. To the actors 
the play be amusing, but the who 
hap to be caught in the vortex of scientific dissipation feels . 
himself as much . oy and out of place as an intruder upon 
the mysteries of Stock Exchange. He neither understands 
what is going on, nor why anyone should take an interest in it. 

A similar mystery env to the external public, the motives of © 
those who assemble to e in the annual raptures of the May 
Meetings. The connoisseurs who really appreciate this form of © 
holy dissipation may doubtless put an vourable construction 
upon our want of sympathy. ey may hold that the breach of 
continuity between women al and the outside world corresponds 
pte distinction indeed, and one not at all in our 
favour. ithout arguing this point, we may be permitted to 
inquire into the nature of the charm which invests this congress of 
the faithful. Very few people consider that listening to sermons 
comes within the category rather of pleasures than of duties. To 
listen to a series of sermons for some five hours, and all upon one 
subject, would, we should have thought, not to put too fine a point 
upon it, be dull. Yet itis a fact that numbers of people 
deliberately attend, that ladies sit through it, fortified with various 
descriptions of “ work,” and come away decidedly edified, and 
professing to have enjoyed themselves. What is the sen 
circumstance which renders it tolerable, and even e, to 
hear some respectable cl talk for five hours about converted 
Jews ?, There is no doubt some satisfaction in sitting in the same 
room with Lord Shaftesbury, and in listening to the eloquence of 
a bishop and one or two well-known pulpit orators. But even the 
sight of Lord Shaftesbury must rather pall upon most observers after 
a few hours, and the eloquence of the most gifted evangelical 
preachers must be dearly purchased at the price of listening to 
many of their less impressive brethren. The probability is, that the 
— that secular which is communicated 

y the forms of a public meeting. Nothing is more telling than a 
certain tle some divinese which 
enables them to touch upon sacred topics in a tone which would 
seem profane in rash imitators. A c who can speak 
familiarly of an apostle, and even venture upon an occasional 
Biblical riddle, can always pleasantly relieve a serious monotony. 
The mind is titillated with a gentle icion of humour whilst 
enjoying a perfect guarantee against impropriety. On the 
age that the most pre essence is given off just at the 

ine of junction between the religious and the profane, the public- 
meeting air of the ings communicates an interest to what 
would otherwise be deadly di The audience snatch a fearful 
joy at the very bounds of decorum. They are listening, it is true, 
to matter identical with that of a commonplace sermon, but it is 
spoken from a platform instead of a pulpit; the business is com- 
established forms of a meeting; and, best of all, there is room for 


| applause, and even for laughter at some gentle joke, If people can 
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as tole- removal of a part of the population into the large towns. In | siamese 

acy will some parts of the country wages have risen by a third, 

the La or even by a half, within twelve or fifteen years. More | 

ne basis money _is employed in farming, and there are fewer la- | 

Catholic 

igh this of labour affects manufacturing industry, wages will rise up | 

cticable to the point at which the business ceases to be remunera- | 

» at all tive to the employer. The sickly manufactures of Ireland | 

n a free have been in several instances destroyed by the characteristi- | 

, cally ignorant demands of selfish and shortsighted workmen. | 
It is possible that North Staffordshire may be unable, under 

artificial disadvantages, to resist an active domestic competition; | 

and foreign producers in Belgium and on the Rhine are eagerly | 

for the watching for an increase in the price of English manufactures, | 

ck-outs which would enable them to undersell the native maker. 
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amuse themselves so easily and so innocently, no one can 
complain. Still we cannot help entertaining a suspicion that, 
=to the mass of mere lookers-on, these field-days of the religious 
public must be almost as tiring as those of more secular asso- 
-ciations. 

The stimulant, indeed, is taken in a very diluted form. The elo- 
quence isat best of a hybrid nature, something between the sermon 
and the ordinary speech, deriving perhaps most of its eharac- 
teristies from the sermon. The great disadvantages under which 
preacher labours are that him, and that no 
one can give any overt signs of sym: or disapproval. Theseare 
(80 far shared by the Exeter‘Hall paar that he 4s certain to have 
the argument all on “his own side. It would, indeed, add very 
‘much to the interest of the proceedings toimport a Devil’s Advo- 
-eate from the An logical Society. Captain Burton might be 
tindueed to attend, or-at least to.send a representative, to maintain 
that Christian converts are the curse 
of Africa,-and 


o_ under a constant sense that some one may jump up and 


emolish his arguments, or that at any blunder 


_ soft. He feels that reticence and self-restraint would be misplaced ; 
his audience are ready toswallow.as much unctuous sentimentality 
as he can contrive to secrete. A negro convert was once describ- 
‘ing the state of his mind. There wasa little man, he began, very 
ugly, very wicked, very ill-favoured; this description brought 
‘down repeated bursts of applause, the audience naturally pre- 
-suming that the was deseribing himself in his un- 
converted state. next it came out, to the 
eral disgust, that Tisgui convert was not speak- 
fig of ‘himeclf, ‘but of -the ‘slavo-dealer who had bought 
chim in early life. ‘The -wretehed man had been 
“his enemy ugly and wicked, instead of applying those terms (in a 
strictly missionary sense) to himself. The audience naturally felt 
ha he had, though unwittingly, been passing off a false article upon 
- them ; he had caused them to mistake a good bit of worldly abuse 
for self-abasement ; and during the remainder of his speech they 
could not forgive him the unintentional blunder. ‘The sewing needles 
,became emphatic. The class of sentiment demanded on these occa- 
sions is only one degree worse than the logic. We observe, from 
the report of the meeting of the Converted Jews’ Society, that the 
principal performer indulged inan elaborate attack upon the Bishop 
‘of Natal, and a defence of the doctrine of verbal inspiration. The 
whole argument, with characteristic incapacity for logic, was 
rested upon half-a-dozen words'in a single text. Now this may 
be an excellent nt for those who have already arrived at the 
, er’s conclusion ; ‘but it is truly amazing that any one should 
fancy it to be an argument against those who differ from him. 
if a beni ted Catholic should have replied, The Pope is infallible, 
because the Pope once said so, ‘his sophistry would hardly have 
lexed this worthy defender of the Bible. But it is characteristic 
East, in arguing against an absent ad he should assume as.an 
incdatrotertithe truth the precise pointin dispute. It is the natural 
consequence of this constant practice against men of straw. A 
general can always gain a victory in a sham fight by putting his 
emy where he pleases. {t is practice in actual warfare. 
‘To the audience it probably makes no difference. They do not 
come to hear argument, but eloquence; and bad logic is just as 
moving in a speech as good. long ‘as the actor in a s 
combat goes through his cuts and:thrusts with sufficient energy, it 
matters very little whether his opponent might not in practice 
have been rosy his body. 
That Exeter Hall is a bad school for oratory does not need much 
demonstration. ‘On the whole, however, without expressing any 
opinion as to the merits of the particular societies, it is doubtless a 
useful institution. It is one part of the machinery by which 
.some hundred thousands of pounds are annually raised from the 
country, and he must be a very cynical observer who would den 
that such a result is, on the whole, worth accepting even wi 
e shock to our taste. We, of course, assume that Captain 
Barton ‘was wrong in sere J Mahomedanism to Christianity as 
a religion for ni ordinary commonplace, that people ought 
to be minding their own hack lanes before converting niggers, seems 
highly unreasonable. It is merely an application of the argument 
commonly directed agai ygoers and attendants upon other 
worldly amusements. How can you spend hours upon listenin 
to fiddlers, when you might be attending to your immortal soul 
answer, of course, is that mankind have certain tastes which 
must be cultivated ; and that, if religion were interpreted to com- 
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drive us mad. Itis. unfair to ask people why, when od 
are doing good, they don’t do it to the ars and thieves of 


their own district. They, may answer that they have got tastes 
to be cultivated as well as their neighbours. If you would allow 
them to save time from .benevolence in order to go to the play, 
they may surely save it for the equally innocent amusement of 
-converting ni . The truth is, thatthere is still an irrepres- 
sible sense of the romantic amongst that class:who consider the 
theatre an abomination and the reading of novels question- 
able. The imagination finds a natural satisfaction in the per- 
‘mitted pleasure of picturing holy men ‘baptizing savages. If 
this faculty were not “exploited” :it would run to waste. 
A sensible man will endeavour to ,get, on the whole, the 
‘naximum amount of charity out.of the country. If the money 
which is raised for the missionary societies were stopped, it cannot 
be supposed that any considerable part would be transferred to 
charities which do not equally appeal to the imagination. We 
need not ask too how mueli it costs to convert:a Jew, 
and whether the money is employed to the best possible advan- 
tage. The pleasure of .subscribing,it, and talking about it, and 
imagining the good that is done withit, is at any.rate a realbenetit 
to the subscribers. A number of respectable men are maintained 


_in comfort and in a respectable ber sige with their wives and 


families; the worst we can say is that, if they convert nobody, no 
icular harm is done to any one else. ‘But much innocent 
— has been produced, and the only possible-harm, that of 
ing lectured by one of the orators brought up in this unhealthy 
div @ little pains. 


‘WILKES BOOTH. 
\7OW that the ee opinion of Christendom has 


roots of a successful ayneny must be planted in blood. 
Lord Derby, clumsily per. 


political blunder that which practically always ° worse 
tism became more severe after 
his life was threatened ;.and his predecessor’s,fate may be pleaded 
i .to,preclaim. it.isnotso long ago that opinion, 
timidly perhaps, yet with no doubtful tis, se ‘the abstract 
question of the lawfulness of tyrannicide as at least a moot point in 
morals. Orsini certainly was invested with the black veil not 
without sympathy, and he trod the scaffold with something of a 
martyr’s eH And \it may*well be, as in other matters, that 
we estimate ‘this’form of murder with an illogical reference to 
the character -of ‘its victim, instead of viewing it with a 
severe and serene abhorrence of the crime itself. As the 
old world never unlearned the atrocious lesson of the un- 
approachable ;virtues of Harmodius and Aristogeiton, it will be 
long before,the myrtle wreaths fade which sentiment has twined 
round the dagger of Charlotte Corday. Granting even every 
premiss of the advocates of tyrannicide, they must admit that 
the usual palliations or arguments for it do not apply to 
the crime of not set 
himself above ‘law ; represented rather suppressed 
public opinion; -he:committed no crimes against the State of 
which he was the master; he was a man of singular personal 
mildness. . Ambition «was the last accusation which could be 
laid to his charge. He was not guilty of triumvirates, proscrip- 
tions, coups @état, or wholesale deportations. He never resisted 
those of the wise which theorists in political 
assassination, su Mariana, require as a preliminary a 
to the consciences those set 
ights of men. It'is, therefore, a mere fact that the apologists 
tyrannicide find it impossible to include Mr. Lincoln within 
the category of tyrants. But still the remarkable letter, 
of which there is no ground to doubt the genuineness, left behind 
him in manuscript by Wilkes Booth, only repeats, or at least 
implies, all the political commonplaces which not very long since 
were pretty generally adopted by “advanced thinkers” of every 
variety of religious and political persuasion, and which even now are 
scarcely extinct. In his famous Essay on Liberty, just rl 
lished in a People’s Edition by Mr. Stuart Mill, it is laid down 
formally that “the subject of tyrannicide has been at all times one 
of the open questions of morals; and that the act of a private 
citizen in striking down a criminal, who, by raising himself above the 
law, has placed hi beyond the reach of legal punishment or 
control, has been pocorn by whole nations, and by some of the 
best and wisest of men, not a crime, but an act of exalted virtue ; 
and that, right or , it is not of the nature of assassination, 
but of civil war.” “Mr. Mill goes on to remark that, “as such, the 
instigation to it, in a specific case, may be a proper subject of 
punishment ”; but he does notdeny that cases may arise in which 
the act itself may be right. This is the latest expression of an 
opinion which was once that of educated and civilized BurePes 
and which—or he is much belied—Mazzini has formulated and 
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it 
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| 
i} rapid spread of Mahomedanism. A’ black bishop could not fail to 
contute -sueh monstrous doctrines decisively, and the victory 
would produce an exeitement highly favourable to subscriptions. 
As matters are at present arranged, the only difference between 
- the speaker and the preacher of ordinary life is, that in Exeter 
| ‘Hall you may applaud,although you may not hiss, and thatthe 
= ‘ladies can — an indirect censure upon your eloquence by diligent ‘ 
| wewing. “lhe murmurous.sound of innumerable needles rises and 
= | ‘falls in inverse proportion to the excitement of the hearers. The 
i} swelling of the chorus is equivalent to the worldly hiss, and it 
/ ‘sinks in correspondence with rapt attention. It need hardly be 
= | said that this-forms the most unhealthy atmosphere possible for 
an. orator. An orator, to speak really well, should always have 
= a i ‘before his eyes the fear of making a fool of himself. He should 
| 
qi) ‘burst ito inextinguishable laughter. Deprived of this healthy i. ilkes 
% i] pressure, eloquence infallibly expands into huge volumes of | Booth, the time ‘has arrived for reviewing the salutary change 
‘msipid and gaseous texture. The orator ventures upon.any flights, | in morals -of -~which ‘this eager indignation is the sign. The 
i] ‘however bombastic, because, if:he' breaks down, he is certain to fall Imperial biographer of the Cwsars :has only borrowed a 
famous maxim of Chureh when he pronounces that _the 
: i it not Fouché’s ?), indicated the true reason of much of the 
: ‘ discredit into which tyrannicide has fallen, by stigmatizing as a 
| | 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
= | 
| 
= 
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not been ashamed to try to: practise, at least by the safe instru- 
mentality of others. Even now, Mr. Mill claims “the fullest 
liberty of professing and discussing, as a matter of ethical convic- 
tion, any doctrine, however foumorsl it may be considered”; and he 
inveighs severely against the prosecution of Dr. Bernard in r858 
for advocating “ what was deemed an immoral doctrine, the law- 
fulness of tyrannicide.” 

It is by no means a complete account of the matter to describe 
the doctrine of tyrannicide as a relic of heathen darkness. It may 
be much niore justly regarded as a conviction generally prevalent 
in the rude and barous sae of human: thought. And 
when _pliysical’ force was the only real power in existence, it 
would hard to say that, in all cases, the ultimate appeal 
to assassination was incapable of some kind of justification. 
Before law exists, or Westone it is paralysed ly circum- 
.Stances, there will be at last the dread arbitrement of the 
sword or dagger. War is only assassination. on a large public 
scale; and the use of the bowie-knife and of lynch law, like: 
the murder of the Emperor Paul, can only find @ place in the 
ruder conditions of political life. So is it with tyrannicide. 
It was at first hailed as a sublime virtue; it was afterwards 
defended as an exceptional remedy for exceptional cases; it is 
now proseribed as a detestable immorality and mal crime, 
society having outgrown the ideas and sentiments which excused 
or tolerated it. But the American public must not be shocked if 
we in Europe are surprised at the very rapid growth of their 
political convictions. ey have now acquired such sudden ripe- 
ness in tlie sacred doctrine of the divine right of rulers, that their 
bisho qgealy adopt and circulate the English Homily against wil- 
ful rebellion. But when religious teachers are reviving with all 
unction the mostextreme dogmas of the Tudor and Stuart divines and 
politicians on passive obedience and non-resistance, they must be 
reminded of some of the doctrines which other religious teachers 
have taught by certain warrant of Holy Scripture. On this very 


point of tyrannicide, for example, authorities cn every side concur || an 


as to the lawfulness of the act,. especially if the king’s crime 
happens to be the proscription of that religion-of which the 
pera approve. Mariana laid it down with all breadth, 
that to persecute the true religion was, in a king, a crime worthy 
of death, cum laude et gloria perire. Emanuel Sa, a Portuguese 
divine, remarks, “Occupantem tyramnice potestatem quisque 
de populo potest occidere, si aliud non sit. remedium;, est 
enim publicus hostis.” Tostatus, a famous commentator, lays it 
down, “ Si juberet colere idola, vel deserere legem Dei, rex. deberet 
occidi.” Nor was this doctrine of king-killing confined to Roman 
divines. The famous Protestant Apologist, Hubert Languety 
writing under the name of Stephanus Junius Brutus Celta—here 
is a hint that Mr. Mason was not so far wrong—in his celebrated 
“ Vindicie contra T os” represents the accredited and received 
doctrine of king-lilling from the Huguenot side. Nearer home, 


or Maitland and Hallam have misled us, we find the same doctrine | 


adopted, without A 
Winchester, with an especial eye to Queen Mary of 
by such men as Buchanan and Knox in the case 
Scotland. These Protestant doctors were careful to treasure up 
the austere precedents of Judaism, and “ delighted to record how 
the tribes of Israel had fallen away from Rehoboam, how Eglon 
had been smitten by the of Ehud,” and how Jezebel and 
Athaliah, the “bloody queens” of old time, had been assassinated 
under the direct command of God. The Bishop of Winchester 
says that “manifold and continual examples of the deposing, of 
kings and killing of tyrants do most certainly confirm it be most 
true, just, and consonant to God’s judgment.” It is scarcely 
necessary to add to these well-known authorities the less familiar 
names of Goodman at home, and Rose and Boucher i 
French Leaguers. It would perhaps be unfair to say that Allen 
and Persons were not slow to apply to Queen Elizabeth the doc- 
trines laid down by the French Calvinists in the case of Henry 
of Valois, but in this consent of doctors these principles soon 
found a practical application. Sects and parties applied them 
with an amicable indifference, and the tyrannicidal doctrines of 
Languet and, Buchanan bore their natural fruit in another quarter. 
Wi of Orange was assassinated by Balthazar Gerard in 1584, 
Henri IIL by Jacques Clement in 1589, and Henri IV. by 
Ravaillac in 1610. Before the execution of King Charles, the 
doctrines held indiscriminately by Papists and Puritans on the 
ight to depose’ kings for the sake of religion — and, for the matter 
of tha to Wail them, “for kings do not use to be long-lived after 
their deposition, and they seldom stay till grief breaks their 
hearts,” as Laud observes — were revived; although we are 
not prepared to adopt Clarendon’s re gee that the alternative 
of poison and assassination was actually discussed among Crom- 
well’s officers as a convenient solution of the difficulty, yet it ‘is 
undeniable that the popular justification of the pone. trial, adopted 
by the sectaries, proceeded upon the old and a ited doctrine of 
king-killing “for the mischief that he had done against the Lerd’s 
cause and people.” The wheel, of course, went round, and the 
regicide doctrines of 1648 were repeated ten years later nst 
Cromwell, and have gran a sombre dignity to the names of Wild- 
man, Syndetcombe, Sexby, and Titus, whose famous pamphlet, 
Killing no Murder, if it is ‘one of the last, is certainly among’ the 
ablest and most vigorous, defences of tyrannicide extant. Clarendon 
seems all along to have taken the lawfulness of Cromwell's 
assassination as a matter of course; and the Jacobites and non- 
jurors, unless they are much belied, contrived to combine the sacred 
doctrine of the divine right of kings and the sacrilege of’ rebellion 


by our own Poynet Bishop of 
and 
Mary of 


with a tender regard to the lawfulness of tyrannicide, if it might 
be restricted to a usurper like the Dutch sovereign of England. 
The famous Oxford Decree of 1683, condemned by name the doo- 
frines.of Languet, Buchanan, and Milton on the right of rebel- 
lion; but in a few years Oxford became the head-quarters 
Jacobitism, and of plots against the powers that be. 
present Emperor of France may reasonably enough be expec 

to feel. an. exceptional and profound interest im the wicked 
crime which Has teed enacted at Washington; but a Bonaparte’ 
will do well to remember that the first who made that name 
illustrious was not ashamed, even on his death-bed, to reward 
an obscure villain whose only virtue was that he had compasse 
the assassination of the e of Wellington, and was willing to 
reduce to ice the obnoxious doctrine that it was the duty 
private citizens to murder the public enemy. 

We cannot, therefore, help reminding those American divined 
who desire fo condemn the Southern “rebellion” én the high 
seventeenth-century doctrine of the unlawfulness of revelt againey 
the de facto powers, that there may be a more excellent new $ 
preventing such crimes as those of Wilkes Booth appealing 
, to the examples set forth in the Books of Judges and Kings. Re- 
‘Bellion and tyrannicide have been justified by. arguments quite a 
Scriptural as those which are taught in the Engl i Book of Homi- 
lies. Wilkes Booth has met with something like an spetecde: hé 
has crowned his career with that ocatiinatital for which his thea- 
trical associations and his inherited love of melodramatic m 
_must have’ prepared him. But those who are interested in the 
_ problem of the reconstruction of the States will do well to bear in 
mind that tyrannicide will always t a horrid attraction td 
coarse, sanguinary, and half-educated minds, which-are essentially, 
‘ineapable of appreciating the noble les’ of true civiliza- 
tion. The same ethical standard which conferred immortality: ont 
the detestable fanatics who “relieved their country from the 
vile of the Peisistratide,” as the schoolboys 

d which has canonized a wretch like Brutus, is not extin 
‘in the Northern States. Butler and the clerical orator 
whe would sow Charleston with salt, and can | 
' survey the melancholy — of fire and sword and rape 
robbery carried into a thousand once happy homes of Christian 
families, must remember that political assassination, detestablé 
as is that crime, is but a single chapter in’ the long and melanm 
‘choly volume which is full of lamentation and mourning and 
| woe. To prevent political murders, political justice must reassumé 
\its reign. We make no question that it is a nation’s right to 
punish treason; that is, we make it as little a question as that it 
is the duty of a sovereign, whether that sovereign be called an 
Emperor, or a siggy Ye a Public Opinion, to fo justiee and to 
restore freedom, as 
the community whose interests a Government is‘commissioned to 
; preserve. So long as violence, oppression, revenge, and con 

tion aré invoked as the true heralds of peace and the 
reconicilers: of a divided household, it may well be* dreaded 
that too many will. be found to.sympathize with the bombasti¢ 
nonsense which Wilkes Booth left behind him. The old wicked 
trash. about the lawfulness of tyrannicide has scarcely lost all 
its detestable influence on mankind; and it will always be open 
to a fool or knave to call any ruler whom he happens to: dishes 
a tyrant. But, beyond and above all political’ theories, reigns the 
natural coriscience of man; and the natural conscience of nai 
revolts, and ought to revolt, at the doctrine of retributive justice 
which is just now: preached in some of the high places.of the 


MISTAKEN ESTIMATES OF SELF. 

i= be a very hard thing for anybody who has once attracted 
eneral attention in ah way to calculate the exact: space he 
' fills in the public eye. To be able to take the precise nieasure of 
| his own success or his own reputation implies that a man has a 
' nice sense of socitil perspective, which is by no means common 
even in persons’ of more tliat average natural modesty. For most 
people the world is so smiall’ that they may be oned for 
mistaking What is really a local or transient popularity for some- 
thing infinitely greater'and grander. Nobody can lave a just a 
preciation'of his own height or position without a certain standards 
and as‘ most of us are Willing to think the best possible of 
ourselves, and’ are moreover, as a rule, either too busy or too indo- 
lent to’ transport ourselves systematically out of our own little seté 
and circles, this standard is not often derived from tlie comparison 
of a very wide range of examples. The popular preaclier at 4 
fashionable watering-place, or the favourite comic singer at a 
music-hall, or the' Lord’ Mayor, or an eminent prizefighter, is 

ilty of no flagrantly excessive egotism. if he should sappose 
himself to be one of tlie leading men of the time. lis position int 
a measure precludes him frony the opportunity of coming often inte 
contact with people who do. not it that he is more important 
than they aré. The popular preacher is blinded by the devotion 
and enthusitism of his congregation. An exceptionally frae- 
tious or ill-conditioned Dissenter may occasionally remind: him 
that the most popular men dre fallible, but the lesson falls. power- 
less on orfe whose constitution has become habituated to a close 
atmdspliere of adulation and servility. The prizefighter and the 
comic’ singer have attainetl success in their own line, and there is 
no world to then’ out of their’ own line. All prominent officials, 


again, are treated with sucli respect and deference by the large 
majority of those around them that they are naturally disposed to 


as to enforce’ external’ compliance on - 
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miscalculate their own importance in the scheme of the universe. 
The Head of a College, for instance, is surrounded by an air of 
divinity almost like that which doth hedge a king. It is not 
very wonderful if he forgets that his undergraduate subjects 
are only a grown-up kind of schoolboys, that the Hebdomadal 
an ex e or doing exceedingly little work is no 
in a overwhelming moral and intellectual 
superiority. The blunders of vanity in such cases as these are the 
obvious results of living in a very little world. One can easily 
understand how the Blue-coat boy came to express vehement ob- 
jections against exchanging his petticoat and yellow stockings for 
an ordinary jacket and breeches, because all the people in the 
streets would stare at him. Habit soon deceives us into the con- 
viction that our own yellow stockings are the correct fashion, and 
that all the rest of the world is eccentric and unworthy of notice. 
Perhaps there is no truer test of greatness of character than 
the capacity of seeing fairly, and with something like accuracy, 
how far one’s reputation extends, and what it means. The weak 
man who is mayor of Little Pedlington thinks himself one of the 
most conspicuous denizens of the Temple of Fame. The great 
man may not be unconscious of his prominence; he scarcely 
could be so without affectation; but he knows that prominence 
among mortals does not in itself apy any vast worth, and he is 
a great deal too fullof thoughts and principles which have raised 
him to eminence to let his mind rest, in rather troubled repose, upon 
the fact that he is eminent. Clever and able men are often enough 
vain and conceited beyond endurance, but there is no room for 
vanity and self-complacency in a really great character. Neither 
in public nor in private life is there often found a just sense of 
proportion between the achievements of the individual and the 
magnitude and diversity of all the interests of the race, or even of 
any particular society. The restless member of Parliament who 
worries the House, and raises himself from a comparatively 
enviable obscurity, b asking little questions twice or thrice a 
week, believes that the eyes of Europe and America are bent upon 
him as keenly as upon the Premier or the leader of the gern 
The young lady who has published a novel, and seen her name 
in advertisements, and been reviewed, is tempted to feel that 
she has a lite position and character to keep up before 
the world, as well as a right to discuss subjects with an 
authority that does not belong to the common folk who 
have never appeared in print. The restless member and the 
outhful authoress do not reflect that the mere circumstance of 
ing talked about for a little time, whether favourably or other- 
wise, does not signify very much after all, and certainly confers no 
general rights over other people. A still more common folly is to 
suppose that a reputation on one point, however well merited, is a 
tee of superior authority on everything else. The fact that 
. Tennyson can write very agreeable poems is no reason why he 
should aspire to represent Westminster. And Mr. Tennyson him- 
self is very well aware of this. It is the men of smaller calibre 
who suppose that ability in one line is ability in all. 
One or two curious instances have lately been noticed of men of 
a certain reputation in a certain department supposing that there- 
fore all the world ought to know their opinions on all that the 
world is thinking about. The most important of recent events, 
beyond all comparison, has been the deplorable death of the 
American President. All sensible and mght-minded men are 
— as to the atrocity of the murder, and the gravity of 
e misfortune to the United States. The voice of this country 
has been unanimous in denouncing the infamy of the deed, and 
expressing the sincerity and depth of its sorrow and regret. 
Every imaginable section of Englishmen has taken occasion to 
make a demonstration of sympathy and horror. Private indi- 
viduals have, for the most part, been contented with the public 
display; but there are persons who seem constantly to be mis- 
taking themselves for important See go bodies. A popular 
ian, for example, has written to the a, enclosing a letter 
which he has sent to the United States Minister in this country, 
in order to prove that the actors, as a profession, take as sensible 
a view of the assassination as their neighbours. Among other 
things, he tells Mr. Adams that Booth “ has brought disgrace and 
obloquy upon a class which I am proud to boast has, from the 
days of Roscius till now, ever been true and loyal ” ; that he, Mr. 
Anderson, “ holds an interest in the financial institutions of 
America, and during four long years of varied fortunes neither 
doubted her honour nor her faith, but left untouched his fortune 
in her hands”; that he is “ an actor and a member of that pro- 
fession which reared the ruffian who razed God’s temple of 
honesty and virtue, and blighted our fair fame ”’ ; and therefore begs 
to express “his grief and solemn t that the unnatural 
icide should have been a player.” This is all very sound and 
just, but why should a private person, because he happens to be a 
tolerable actor, write to the Le to say he has written this to 
Mr. Adams? Then Mr. Anthony Trollo deo wittas at length toa 
newspaper, to say that the ill tidings first reached him “ at the 
Culoz railway-station, on the banks of the Rhone, asI was return- 
ing from Italy,” and informing the public how, “ till I reached 
Paris, I did not fully credit that which I had read.” But when 
he arrived at Paris he “ soon found that there was no longer room 
for doubt ; every newspaper was full of the deed, and every mouth 
_ of it.” Admitting that “ Englishmen in general” have 
'y recognised Mr. Lincoln’s admirable qualities, still “I cannot 


bear to think that he should have gone without mingling my voice 
of lamentation with those of others.” Unfortuna y, this 


is is just 


what Mr. Trollope can bear to think of. Instead of mingling his 
voice with the lamentations of others, he goes out of his way 
to set up a little solitary howl of hisown. He confesses that 
“any prolonged utterance of individual grief would in him be 
an impertinence,” and then prolongs his utterance over a large 
column. We can only borrow Mr. Trollope’s own word to 
characterize his effusion. The whole letter is an extraordi 
illustration of the way in which a charming novelist may flounder 
about in platitudes and almost penny-a-lining commonplaces 
when he turns political philosopher. And it is an excellent illus- 
tration of that mistaken estimate of self which induces a man of 
reputation to suppose that under all possible circumstances he 
ought to make the public acquainted with his sentiments. There 
is a wide difference between the political temper and the knack 
of writing graceful love-letters and understanding the feelings of 
agreeable young ladies and gentlemanly government clerks. 

The same sort of feeling which made Mr. Anderson and Mr. 
Trollope so eager to write letters to the newspapers to show that 
they think like their neighbours on a momentous event in con- 
temporary history, actuates a member of Parliament who is 
resolved to win fame as a martyr to the popular cause. The 
new member for Rochdale evidently thinks that, as he has suc- 
ceeded Mr. Cobden, he ought at once to take up the same 
space before the public that Mr. Cobden occupied. He 
seized the opportunity of a meeting of working-men, who were 
assembled to show their sympathy with America, for proclaiming 
that he “had been bitterly denounced, because he wished to free 
the people from political serfdom.” But Mr. T. B, Potter is not 
to be daunted. He is “prepared to bear” whatever dishonour 
the bloated aristocracy woh venal press may bring upon him. It 
may be gravely questioned whether anybody in the world was in 
the least aware that Mr. Potter had been subject to denunciation. 
He is simply like Dodson and Fogg entreating Mr. Pickwick to 
call them some libellous name. Mr. Potter would be charmed 
beyond measure if somebody would style him agitator or dema- 
gogue. But nobody will ever think of doing anything of the kind. 

t is not every one who can bend the bow of Ulysses, and no 


serfs will ever make people believe that Mr. Potter is anything 
but a very pigmy Bright. Neglect is far more unpleasant to some 
minds than persecution, and we should have much better hopes of 
Mr. Potter’s peace of mind if he had declared himself “ prepared 
to bear” simple indifference and 

About as important as Mr. Potter's declaration that he is quite 
ready to endure persecution is Lord Amberley’s assurance that Mr. 
Mill is a very proper candidate for Westminster. This will, no 
doubt, be a powerful recommendation in the eyes of the electors, and 
Mr. Mill himself will feel enco to pursue his studies all the 
more perseveringly after receiving a testimonial from so eminent], 
thoughtful, mature, and modest a mind as Lord Amberley’s. It 
is less surprising that that diffident young man should have 
written his testimonial to Mr. Mill’s worth, than that the papers 
should have thought it worthy of the most conspicuous place in 
their columns. But men’s friends often estimate their exact position 
in the world quite as preposterously as the men themselves, and 
especially in the case of such people as the sons of Earls, 


THE SEAL OF CONFESSION. 


C- has become almost a commonplace with commentators on 
Scripture to say that it may be read and re-read during a 
whole life without exhausting its eee ; and in like manner 
it may be said of the British public, that you may study it a 


onderfully itis made. Its | is unsearchable, its credulity 
ast finding out. The philosophical observer will not, therefore, 
eel any surprise at the extreme absurdity of much that has been 
said and written on the conduct of Mr. Arthur Wagner in relation 
to Miss Constance Kent. There are certain delusions which must 
be left to come to a head and then to discharge themselves in the 
shape of a speech of Mr. Whalley’s; and we ought perhaps to 
feel thankful that in the present instance this favourable crisis has 
been reached at so early a stage. Roma locuta est. Whalley 
has spoken, and there is no more to be said. But thoug 
we may be safe for the future, we cannot forget the past; 
and the inconsistencies of feeling and inaccuracies of thought 
which have found a safety-valve, during the last week or two, in 
the correspondence of such of the papers as were willing to admit 


of public opinion. 

If there is one grievance which, more than any other, has been a 
stock subject of complaint against the Roman Catholic Church, it 
is the way in which the confessional is supposed to work, espe- 
cially in Ireland, as a bar to the discovery of crime. The true 
function of the priest, if we are to listen to some Protestant con- 
troversialists, is to act as a sort of supernume detective, with 
the advantage of not being bound to caution his penitent that 
anything he says will be used against him. And even writers 
of a less violent order have frequently drawn a convenient moral 
from the example of the Irish clergy, and dwelt complacently 
to s obtaining a public confession o ilt, or that, i 
tom, failed in its aim. And yet 


the very same people who would an Irish priest 
because he does not make the confessional an ante-room 


amount of abusive language or raving about feudalism and English 


pre | time and not be able thoroughly to appreciate how fearfully — 
and wi 


letters on the subject, form a curious little chapter in the history 
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to the police court are now just as indignant against an 
English cl because he is supposed to have induced a 
murderess to give herself up to justice, and, by clearing her father’s 
reputation, to make such tardy and imperfect restitution as is still 
n to her. There has rarely been an agrarian murder in Ireland 
that it has not been said that some priest must know all about it, 
and that, if he would but do his duty, we should soon know all 
about it too. But no sooner is a murder, equally foul and for 
years equally well concealed, brought to light through the alleged 
interposition of a High Church clergyman, than he finds himself 
violently abused for doing what the Roman Catholic priest 
has heretofore been violently abused for not doing. Nor is 
this the only inconsistency of which an intelligent 2 has 
been guilty. After finding fault with Mr. Wagner, first of all, 
for his supposed share in inducing Miss Kent to confess, 
they might have been expected to applaud his determination 
to leave her to tell her own story, and not to use against 
her the statements which she had made to him in strict 
and sacred confidence. Instead of this, his refusal to reveal 
what she had confessed to him in this way called forth 
another burst of indignation more virulent, if possible, than the 
former. To decline to confess for her seems to be fully as heinous 
a crime as suggesting to her to confess for herself. hether he 
shields his victim or leaves her unprotected, his enormities are 
ually tremendous, and it is fortunate for him that he is ch 
with nothing upon which a jury can have*o pronounce a verdict, 
or he would be very likely to add one more to the list of cases 
which prove that, where — rejudice intervenes, the fair 
play even of Englishmen speedily takes to itself wings. 

Passing from the personal question which has given the subject 
of confession an unusual and momentary interest, it may be worth 
while to inquire in what light it is expedient that the law should 
regard such confidences. Phat at present they are not privileged 
communications, and that a Roman Catholic priest is liable to 
be committed for contempt of court if he refuses to relate in the 
witness-box what has been told him in the confessional, is quite 
certain. The position of an Anglican confessor, however, is some- 
what different from this, inasmuch as the Canons of 1603, which 
are commonly supposed to be legally binding on the clergy, though, 
according to Lord Hardwicke’s well-known dictum, they do not 
proprio vigore bind the laity, contain a distinct provision upon this 
very point :— 

If any man confess his secret and hidden sins to the minister, for the 
unburdening of his conscience, and to receive spiritual consolation and ease 
of mind from him, we do straitly charge and admonish the said minister 
that he do not at any time reveal and make known to any person whatsoever 
any crime or offence so committed to his trust and secrecy (except they be 
such crimes as by the laws of this realm his own life may be called in 
question for concealing the same), under pain of irregularity—Canon 113. 


What would be the precise effect of pleading this canon in bar of a 
direction to answer a question in a court of justice we are not able 
to say, but at any rate it gives Mr. Wagner a perfectly good 
defence for his refusal to “ reveal and make known to any person 
secrecy.” It is a pi t the sapient and charitable people who 
are so ready to ae up an ‘oabioery code for the guidance of 
“ Protestant clergymen ” will not take the trouble to make them- 
selves acquainted, in the first instance, with the laws of that 
“Protestant Church” of which the clergymen in question are 
ministers. 

It is clear, however, that, as a matter of justice and common 
sense, the position of a Roman Catholic and a High Churchman 
in respect of confession ought to be exactly the same. The 
persons who come to them for the purpose do so with the 
same reliance on their secrecy; and the lican confessor, 
equally with the Roman Catholic, feels himself bound, in 
honour as well as in conscience, to justify that reliance to 
the full. Is it desirable, therefore, that the protection which 
the law gives to communications between solicitors and 
clients should be extended to religious confessions? We venture 
to think that it is, and for these reasons. In the first place, it is 
highly inexpedient, as a general rule, to set law and conscience in 
open antagonism to one another, and this is exactly what is done 
when we make it ee for a man to refuse to do what he considers 
that his religion forbids him to do. Nothing upsets the whole notion 
of obedience to constituted authorities so much as the interference 
of a “higher law,” whether of honour or of religion, the dictates 
of which must be complied with at all hazards; and this is just 
what would be effected by an attempt to punish a priest for 
refusing to disclose a confession. We should be subjecting him to a 
legal penalty for acting in conformity with his conscience, and we 
sieall thus be otziking at the very root of his for the law. 
And, after all, it would be, a mere piece of legal bravado. No 
one can su that the ie unishment which is all that 
the feeling of society woul ow us to inflict for such an 
offence would supply any man with an adequate motive 
for the ym oer of an obligation secured by so tremendous a 
sanction as the public opinion of his whole order. But, assuming 
for a moment it were possible by this means to make a con- 
fessor disclose what has been committed to him, in what 
would society be the gainer? We should not be one step nearer 
making the confessional an instrument for the discovery of crime, 
for the very simple reason that criminals, if they knew that the 

iest would betray them, would take care to dispense with con- 
t to postpone it to a moment when 


| either previous discovery or the near approach of death would have 


deprived it of any inconvenient consequences. Let it be granted 
that an Irish murderer invariably makes a confession to his 
priest, in the certainty that it will go no further—how should 
we be the better if that certainty were removed? The only con- 
sequence would be that the criminal would for the future shun 
the sight of the priest as carefully as he now does that of the 
p90 and in this way we should lose the solitary chance of 
is subsequent reformation, and not improbably get two murders 
from him instead of one. The only argument in favour of such 
a course as this is that which is derived from the supposed ex- 
pediency of discouraging confession altogether. If, it may be sai 
you can enforce a disclosure of what passes in the confessional— 
to assume even this is to assume a good deal—you admit that it will 
put an end to the practice, and this will be so great a benefit as to 
Justify some occasional severities. We submit that this argument 
would be perfectly in place at a meeting of the Protestant 
Alliance, and perfectly out of place everywhere else. The State 
has nothing to do with the religious creeds of its members, and to 
concede that it can ever be matter of public policy to interfere to 
change or modify them would be to restore the most mischievous 
errors of that system of legalized intolerance from which we have 
with such difficulty 


ACADEMICAL DEMOCRACY. 


HE introduction of the Public Schools Bill seems to have 
called forth an almost unanimous expression of opinion that 

the details of education are best controlled by those who are 
in them. Those schools, we are told, flourish best which 

are least interfered with by the governors, while the most eminent 
of English schoolmasters tells us that he views with apprehension 
the supervision even of men the most distinguished in science and 
literature, if they are not themselves immediately e in the 
work of education. And for this there is the best possible reason. 
Education, like everything else, requires experience; it demands 
not merely a knowledge of the things taught, but an intimate 
acquaintance with the pupils, their mode of life, their habits of 
thought, the entourage by which they are surrounded. Hence it is 
that a good college tutor may make a bad schoolmaster, or a good 
schoolmaster a bad college tutor; and that a man who resigned 
his mastership or tutorship ten years ago may be utterly unfit to 
resume it now. Actual and present experience is, in fact, an ab- 
solute essential for controlling successfully the education either of 
boys or young men. We do not deny that there are crises when 
the intervention of bodies like Parliament or a Royal Commission 
may be required to intuse fresh vigour into decaying institutions, or 
to remove antiquated restrictions which impede the free expansion 
of new ideas. But a permanent body of governors, however 
admirably they may be selected, interfering from time to time 
with the direction of the studies and the details of school-work, is 
certain in the long run to ruin, for all intellectual and educational 
purposes, the unfortunate institution which is subject to its 


We can, however, imagine this position being disputed. We 
can understand people saying that the experiment of a board 
has never been fairly tried. Let your governors be all of them 
men who have distinguished themselves in science, literature, or 
education ; let them be practically acquainted either with school- 
work or with the subjects ht in schools; and then, it might 
be said, you may safely allow them to prescribe to the masters the 
outlines of education, the distribution of school hoyrs, the 
ment of the classes, the subjects to be pursued, the books to be 
used, or whatever else they may conceive to require their inter- 
vention. From such a position we should dissent, but we should 
dissent er The ground assumed is at least an intelligible 
one. Double government, it is maintained, is not in itself a bad 
thing, providing you can find as your controlling body a select 
number of competent men. Butcan we imagine any one serio 
proposing such a scheme as the following? As the masters of a 
school are not to be trusted with the absolute control of th 
education, it is n to subordinate them to a superintendi 
body. Now, on the oe of popular government, and in 
an ey with the well-known rules of the British Constitution, this 
body should be constructed on as wide a basis as possible. Let it, 
then, consist of all those who, having been educated at the school, 
have attained the age of five-and-twenty. But such a body being 
unwieldy from its size, we must constitute a anent committee, 
whose acts, however, must be ultimately ratified by the larger 
body. Let this committee consist of all those persons, qualified as 
above, who live in the town. Further, let there be a sub-com- 
mittee appointed by the committee of old pupils living in the 
town, and let this sub-committee be charged with the duty of 
preparing measures to be submitted to the two r bodies, The 
masters are not to be allowed to make any alterations in the sub- 
jects or mode of study or examination, without the joint consent 
of the sub-committee, the committee, and the general body of old 
pupils. Ridiculous as it may appear, this is the actual constitution 
of the University of Oxford. The — independence of the 
Colleges prevents it from working its full measure of mischief, but 
the University itself, in its ig sa a instructor and examiner, is 
hampered in every movement by this triple chain. - 

Such a grotesque constitution as this might be supposed at least 
to enjoy the prestige of antiquity, but, strangely enough, two out of 
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these three bodies were created only ten yearsago.* The promoters 
of the Oxford Reform Bill of 1854 felt, perhaps justly, that so 
venerable an institution as Convocation ought not to be rudely 
handled by us degenerate moderns. But, for its better information, 
it was proposed to constitute anew bedy, tobe called Congregation. 
This was to represent, in the words of Mr. Gladstone, “a tue 
aristocracy of mind and education.” I was to “include within 
it the whole studying and the whole teaching body of Convocation 
resident in the University, and none other.” But to the demo- 
cratic minds of Mr. Walpole, Mr. Henley, and Sir William Heath- 
cote, such a proposal savoured of a most offensive aristocratic 
irit. It would make invidious distinctions. It would exclude 
Bn men, the chaplains and the parochial clergy. Sir 
illiam Heathcote’s idea of the fittest governing body for a uni- 
versity was not gn intellectual ari , but an “epitome of 
Convocation.” “If the Congregation were to be useful at all, it 
ought to be an epitome and a representative of Convocation.” If 
the object of Congregation were, however, to be an “epitome and 
representative of Convoostion,” it is difficult to see why it should 
have been called into existence at all, or why it should 
not have ‘been constituted on the old and approved demo- 
cratic method of selection by lot. Two Oxford curates, 
a Berkshire incumbent, a London barrister, and a-college tutor, 
each selected from his class by lot, would probably have formed a 
better “epitome and representative of Convocation” than even 
Congregation does, though possibly, had the lot been peculiarly 
unfavourable, such a body might have included too intellectual an 
element to subserve its purpose. The importance of Sir William 
Heatheote’s amendment was fully appreciated by the enemies of 
Wniversity Reform, while its imgs were very imperfectly 
understood by the promoters of the Bill. It passed by a large 
majority, and it has most effectually done its work. It is hardly 
too much to say that this one alteration in the Bill has neutralized 
almost all the advantages which the University, as distinct from 
the Colleges, might have obtained from the other provisions in it. 
Had —— consisted, as was originally proposed, of those 
persons only are engaged in study or education, the expression 
of its opimion on many recent points of dispute would have been 
so unmistakable as to have forced Convocation into acquiescence, 
A member of Convocation may now fairly decline to be guided by 
a narrow majority in Congregation. There is no reason why a 
rson, simply because he lives in Oxford, should know more of 
niversity matters than his friend who lives in London, or 
Exeter, or York. The subtle influences of the genius loci may 
‘be very powerful, but they do not necessarily educate a man, 


to others. But not | 
is restige and influence ongregation impaired | 
often 


‘by its composition ; its decisions are 
practically those of the non-~edueating versus the educa- 
‘ting body. Out of 267 members of Congregation qualified 
residence, only 136 (and this includes the Heads), or a bare 
half, are officially or to be 
cf wey the come candidate or bo 
o niversi same candidate, or be in 
fawour of the same and fail to secure their object. This is 


mo imaginary grievance ; it has ocourred frequently since the insti- | 
dution of Congregation. Wherever a body consists partly of | 
rsons who have a special qualification, and partly of persons who — 


xe not, there is always a tendency in those who have no special 
a to adhere closely sogptner, if it be only to assert 
‘their own importance. And in Oxford there are peculiar reasons 
why this should be so. The Curates, Chaplains, idle Fellows of 
es, M.A.’s casually residing in the town, and others who 


gonstitute the miscellaneous portion of Congregation, seeing and 


Anowing little of the real work of the University, and being for the 
most part persons almost entirely 


demanded we as oe ear oy It surely - not desirable 
that a place which is suppo: 


of the University should be on theological and political 
rather than educational grounds, and so rendered inadequate to 
perform its true functions, while it is entirely divested of all inde- 
pendence‘of action. All these evils (and we have certainly not 
overstated them) we believe to be mainly due to the unfortunate 
constitution of C tion. If this body consisted solely, or 
with few exceptions, of men actually engaged in the educational 
work of the University, we believe that its decisions would 


any alterati 

‘Similarly, the old Hebdomadal Board 
rather, in most cases, the past 
were origi constructed upon 


ed, in educa- | 
of the whole educating | 


"be affirmed by such lange majorities, and invested, from the official 
_chavacter of its members, with such authority, that they would 
seldom be questioned in Convoeation. The elections to the 
_ Hebdomadal Council (with whieh all legislative measures must 
| originate), instead of being, as they anostly,are now, -either the 
| results of a compromise with the more m members of the 
| eee party, or else dietated by the mere insolence and 
_caprice of a tyrannical majority, wi fall on ‘the most ex 
_mienced, the most distinguished, and the most truly representative 
_ members of the classes by whom they were chosen. And finally, 
the University, instead of being a convenient d for 
_ theological factions, might onee more become a home for science 
and education. Wedo not believe it would be necessary to strip 
_ Convocation of its functions, or to make any radical change in the 
constitution of the University; we believe it would be quite suf- 
ficient to reduce © ion ‘to the limits originally contemplated 
in the Bill of 1854—namely, “yesidents qualified in res of 
| study and teaching.” The former might be a qualification difficult 
to determine; for our own part, we ‘believe that in Oxford the 
studying body is almost way inchuded in the teaching body, 
_ though we are certainly not bold enough to state that the two are 
if a bond Jide of study 
itted as a qualification, we imagine that a! proportion 
_ the nt Congregation would be possessed of 
to in from sending in their claims. 
| It would of course*be futile to expect any measure on the 
_ subject from an expiring Parliament, but we trust that, when the 
next Parliament assembles, the friends of the University will lose 
| no time in directing its attention to this important defect in the 
last Bill. The Tory friends of democracy, in their ardour for 
their new love, will no doubt tell us that to disfranchise a large 
| number of voters is reactionary, retrograde, illiberal, unconstitu- 
tional, and the rest of it; but even they can probably perceive 
that a Parliamentary constituency and an educational council are 
_ bodies sufficiently dissimilar to render an analogy drawn from the 
one at 4 araenenee, its application to other. Or are 
we right in supposing it was not an aristocracy as such, but 
an intelleetugl aristocracy, to which these pose felt so 
natural an aversion ? 


THE EDMUNDS, AND SOME OTHER, SCANDAL. 


Ca that we are, and are rather proud of being, a 
shopkeeping nation, the way in which our chief shop is con- 
ducted, and our accounts of the national receipts and expenditure 
kept, ought to be a model, both as regards morality and aceuracy, 
for business men. The Edmunds Inquiry has therefore a value 
far beyond the immediate matters with which it was concerned. 
Mr. Edmunds’ own character, and his curious notions about 
honesty and honour and all that kind of thing, have only a philoso- 
phical interest. The odd sort of way in which every found 
it to be his duty not to see the things which were before his e 
shows the existence of a new moral disease, quite as formidable 
as any Russian epidemic, which seems s 
House of Lords. As is only fitting, the 
House has been most severely afflicted ‘by this visitation, 

Lord President of the Council and the Chairman of Committees 
| are the victims who have suffered in the second 3 and 
| while the members of Her Majesty’s Government have in- 
curred considerable danger, it is characteristic of the general 
i of this malady that the chiefs of Her Majesty’s 


| attacked the seat of moral vides’ The Lord Chancellor, who 


offices to obtain a-pension for him” —the fact being that he 


had written, “ All I can say is that, if Mr. Edmunds thi 
to resign, I will do all I can with propriety to obtain for him 
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was perieetiy well acquamted with a notorious embezzlement Gilad 
3 : | of public funds, did not consider it to be his duty to do any- exter 
f = of mind, are naturally at the mercy of any unscrupulous canvasser | thing to prevent the embezzler, Mr. Edmunds, from getting an they 
= or theological fanatic whom party strife may throw uppermost. | honourable and substantial pecuniary testimonial from the national munt 
= In proof of this assertion, we may appeal to any one who has | purse. The Lord President of the Council, though equally well woul 
. : ‘mown Oxford intimately during the last few years. That some mformed on the subject, thought it right to absent himneotf from than 
inquiry in which he might have thrown the most essen- able 
: tial light on the only point which could be of the slightest zeal | 
a _ importance to a body especially entrusted with the duty of seeing maly 
: tion sho e constant scene of petty squabbling; that - | that ener are exclusively conferred on good and honest officers. Ast 
<. : posal of the smallest change in the educational course should be | This body, a Committee of Inquiry, though one and all in posses- joice 
ES geganrded asthe signal fora struggle; thatthe supreme council | sion of wnfavourable reports on the conduct of Mr. Edmunds, ‘anid 4 
: | did not deem it to ‘be part of their duty to ascertain whether tuviit 
a / there wes any ground for those — One member of the Offic 
: | Committee, on being told that he and his colleagues ought at least a 
— to have svaited for the a to come formally before them pebl 
which they already possessed informally, is seriously aggrieved at 
this delicate hint; and, riding very high horse indeed, lays 
it down boldly and ‘brondly that to inquive into « cxrtain sot of fact’ 
| circumstances means to see as little of Mr. 1 
«a ; * Congregation, understood, was first called into existence in | every reason ‘to ieve is purposely «wi is + it 
1854. he Coutel modification of the beyond the meaning inquiry all. This the 
| ‘Board. ati i what, at the time of its institution, +43 . . 
“was really the teaching body of the Ualversity.” It is still retained, without of political niyst 
mt its powers are almost nominal. | Seems, na lency to Excl 
represented the féllows of colleges, or had not been Chancellor and officiel Fever of the Queen’s fearf 
| ation of fellows. Both these bodies conscience, he could never, as he did on'the 7th of March, ‘have in- neitk 
; d principles, though, from change of dignantly denied that he had at any time, or in any way,“ ever held stant 
: circumstances, the functions of the one had fullen into abeyance, while the | out to Mr. Edmunds that if he would 5 sem would use his - 
= other had, for various reasons, especially frum the heads having withdrawn | 4 pam satis 
= from taking any active share in the teaching of their colleges, long ceased | tlie | 
- to command either the confidence or the respeci of the more eminent members come 
E of the University. duty 
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Tf, again, such ‘ne as Lord had not: been 
many! years-Chairman. of Committees, he would assuredly 
have: discovered that important distinction between private: and, 
officiel ‘morality which he and his colleagues have so remarkably 
exemplified, y}.even if the House of Lords were only a body 
iples*o ish gentlemen, they w ve scarcely: 
prese’ ‘that spectacle which now if it does not odify, 
the world outside the Peerage. We infer from these concurrent in- 
stances a-great’prineiple of official morality, which seems to be to do: 
23 little as possible in the -way of duty, for fear of being thought 
impertinently and intrusively zealous in the execution of a trust. It 
is the same’ great: view responsibility which ‘has itself 
of so, many of our domestic’ servants, who never sweep out the 
clean the kettles, or dust the curtains, because they are 


not every day pointedly and specifically charged to execute these 


When, in their personal capacity, noble lords and legislators 
avow this amiable reluctance to exceed their duty, and exhibit 
such a horror of being thought. meddlesome, it is no wonder that 
this masterly inactivity is found to be the governing principle of 
the public service of the country, How, it is cree inquired, 
could Mr. Edmunds contrive to defraud the public purse to such 
an extent without discovery? How was it that his defalcations: 
were not it the fact a vast and 
most complex network ie accounts, ic au 
and and and and vouchers, an 
verifications through which it is impossible for the tiniest midge 
cf a misappropriation of public money to push itself? On this 
question the ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer, and’ the Secretaries 
of: the we of examined, and of whom 

ke with a triple'voice, though, as it appears, a single conscious- 
before the Edmunds very re- 
markable disclosures. How comes it that Mr: Edmunds was so long 
an undetected defaulter? Are there no vouchers upon which his 
salary is paid and his payments allowed? The vouchers for his salary 
are, indeed, most accurate; as to the vouchers for his accounts, 
that is quite a different thing, As to thecheck upon the accuracy 
of his statement of fees, there is nothing but his word for it. To 
be sure, the Act ides for his a in his accounts: upon 
oath; but then it is nobody’s duty to see that he takes the oath. 
Consequently he never took the oath, except once, when he 
tendered it to'the Exchequer; and the Exchequer, not being spe- 
cially authorized to receive the affidavit, tively declined to 
receive it, The Exchequer surmised that it might be the duty of 
the Treasury; but'“ the Exchequer is a mysterious word,” as Mr. 
Gladstone admitted, and’ its ways are mysterious and past find- 
ing’ out. Whatever the Exchequer may have surmised on the 
subj it’ did not- communieate its: surmises; and: as: the oath 
was required tobe taken before a Master in Cliancery, and as 
Masters in Chancery lave been abolished, the pmetical result 
has* been that’ for ae there las been no check of any 
kind, either from the Exchequer or the Tréasury or Chancery, 
upon Mr. Edmunds—except this, that it was perhaps somebody’s 
business, but nobody knows wiliose, to compel him to make an affi- 
davit before a’ non-existing magistrate as to the completeness of 
accounts’ which nobody had the power to verify or cheek, 
There was* it’ was to receive 
ever mon » Edmunds thought proper to pay in, ) 
whose bustin also was to put no questions; ly; 
paid what he thought proper, and, being asked! 


Mr. Edmunds 
nothing about his accounts, told notling about them. On 
one, dnd the’ first occasion, when some impertinent person: 


hinted’ that some sort of verification’ should ace, as Mr. 
Gladstone remarks, “ this little tliat the’Tyeasury did they did in 
excess of their powers” ; arid he rather ailmiritigly states that, “as: 
they had no’ power whatever to enforce tlieir directions, Mr. Ed- 
munds-did not think proper to-comply with them.” Min Edmunds: 
would evidently have been, in official eyes, a worse: public servant 
than he has proved’ liimself' to be, had he’ committed the unpardon- 
able indiseretion- of allowiiip: any official busybody,. in pretended 
zeal for the-public service, to be so insolent as to tto check a. 
malveréation which it was no business.of lis to poke his nose into. 
As to the Audit Office, that is a very fine institution, which re- 
joices itt a very formidable name, a terror to all rogues in offi 
and the great: ard against. embeszlenrent. A mere’ sc 
turnip, seys Mr. G. “Noaecountsare audited at the Audit 
Office except tliose which are specially sent there ; and there are’ 
a thatiy atcoants which are not sent there.” , As: to the 
public | reeord: of Mr.. Edmunds’ payments from 1835. to 
1852, thetsis' “none whatever.” As to the little trifling circum~ 
stance’ thatthe attention of the Treasury was not called to the 
fact” that from ¥835 down to a year or two ago “no affidavit from. 
Mr. Edmunds was sent in,” Mr. Gladstone “can give no further 
explanation then this—that it was a matter entirely out of the 
jurisdiction of the Treasury.” It “might be that the r of 
the was'sufficient for that” ; but that “is one of the 
niysteries of the Court of Chancery,” as: the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer shows, with reverent gaze towards a public institutionse 
fearfully and wonderfully conducted. There are some things: which 
neither Dundreary nor ne nor any feller on earth can under- 
stand; and Chancery is one of them. It + ye a melancholy 
satisfaction to be informed that, even if Treasury had had 
the power of receiving Mr. Edmunds’ affidavit, all that could 
come of it would have been the highly responsible and onerous 


duty of seeing that the sum which he paid in tallied with the | 


‘sum whieh. he said he-had. recetyed, 


“ These ” would. 
course have m. required, to rly. supported 
vouchers "—the said vouchers being. Mr. ie own a. 
ment; the means of aseertaining;, correctness of that state- 
ment—that is, of ascertaining‘the amount of his receipts—being. 
absolutely without-existenes, 

But this is, of course, an « It was,no doubt, by a merer 
accident that the. accounts-of the Patent Office were incapable of 
audit or verification, In the best.of ledgers there, will always be. 


some ed. item: What occurred in Mr, Edmunds’ unhappy: 
business must: surely be in any’ other de t 
the public service. e’s convietions on. this- point ares. 


ominously suggestive. He deseribes the existence of “a rather. 
wide-spread system under whieh -there are vast sums of money in 
this country in various categories for which the public would bes 
ultimately a ow and with regard to. which, if they dis-. 
appeared, the House of: Commons would be called ‘upon for a vote: 
for their replacement, and with. regard to which, nevertheless, the: 
Treasury has. no power whatever.” ‘The Committee evidently. 
thought this a bounce on the part of the loquacious Mr. Gladstone 
—a mere rhetorical flourish, intended, aps, some day or other. 
to prepare the way for some remodelling of public o on. & 
large scale. Soj,just: byway of, keeping the examination alive, 
the Chairman: asked, “ are large sums of money 
left: uncheeked, and subject to evaporation?” “I may mention 
the Suitors’ Funds. in € ” As to the number of 
millions. of. which the Suitors’ Funds. consist, Mr. Gladstone 
my see vo , but he does-more than hint that if some odd millions. 
“disappear,” nobody, is: responsible for the duty of seeing that. 
these riches do not make to themselves wings. He says, as a. 
matter of fact, that not many years since 60,000/. or 70,0001. 
“disappeared” from the Court. of Admiralty, nobody knew, 
because nobody was required to know, hew ; only Parliament had to 
make it good: The Charity Contmissioners, too, “hold two millions. 
of money over which. the T, has no, control whatever,” 
Indeed, it “ would ‘not surprise” Mr: Gladstone “at all to find that: 
there are a great many public offices of which the true description,” 
in Lord Derby's graphie language, is.“ that there are a namber of 
public officers who may in, their hands just as much. public 
money as they think fit, andi pay it-if they think fit, and.if they. 
ay nothing at all there are to means-of calling them to account; 
orsuch nonpayment.” To which we may add, that.the difficulties: 
and delays which official. routine throws.in the of an honest 
receiver of fees paying lis. debts: to the public at all are se great, , 
and generally so tedious, tliat Mr. Edmunds: was perhaps) justified, 
in becoming a rogue in self-defence. From his and solitary, 
experiment in honesty he found, not only that honesty did not: 
pay, but that: it was’ excessively tiresome and tedious for a debtor 
to get the State: to reecive its-own; it was intolerably irksome 
and distasteful to the Secretary of the and to the 
Comiptroller of the Exchequer to have any. money offered to them 
under any cireunistances, This being the sort of example set by 
the nation, in its highestcapacity, we must say that Royal Briti 
Banks, and Unity Banks; and other defaulting institutions, boards, 
or co ries, have amore than respectablewarrant and sanction 
for their little commercial irregularities. 


THE YORKSHIRE SOPHISTERS. 


complained o revolutionary tendency of such speeches 
as that. of the member far Calne was most truly edifying, , “ Such 
acts and such indications of mens feeling are just the elements 
which. go to form broad bold lines of demarcation between 
classes of. opinion in this country, and tend to-a condition of mind 
favourable for great and revolutionary ch ” And this, of 
course, in the eyes of the close friend of Mazzini, is a most shock- 
ing characteristic. A policy of great “belonged to the 
» and-none, he trusted, would do anything to revive it.” For 
is own part, he .& “moderate measure willingly con- 
ceded.” A. condition of mind favourable to anything stron 
than moderate measures. is, looked apoD,, therefore, with the 
greatest rac ge and. dislike by Mr. Stansfeld and the small 
cirele of Yorkshire members. whose political views and temper he. 
may be supposed to repi common notion as to the 
d of this energetic little y is a mere mistaken x 
Nothing would grieve them: more than the revival of a policy of 
t changes. ‘I hope don’t, think I’m.a ohn 
Wilkes said. Amd. to thought Brightites or icals 
is' equally objectionable to Mz, Stansfeld and his friends, 
Perhaps their tone is pasar like that of the trades- 
man who deprecatingly presents lis little bill, tho the debtor 
is well aware that is only a. polite way of threatening 
writs and bailiffs. It is always politic to try civility before re- 
sorting to strong measures. e county from which. Mr. Baines’s 
Bill and its few most ardent supporters have come has an es- 
tablished reputation for carrying this doctrine even to extremes. 
“ Candour,” as Mr. Leathami said, “is more wanted than statisties,” 
Anybody whp has ever attended a Yorkshire horse-fair will in- 
stantly recognise’ the manner of this highly engaging frankness. 
The beautiful virtue of the dealer who does not want to deceive 
you, nor to keep anything back, nor to conceal any flaws or vices” 
in his beast, is admirably reproduced in the guileless simplicity of 
the few patriots who deal in the six-pound franchise. Caveat 
emptor is a-singularly wholesome maxim in politics as well as in 
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minor matters, and, in spite of the magnanimous protestations of 
the seller, people dey of exthanging wound 
horse for a of green spectacles. 

On the whole, the attractive candour of the Yorkshire Reform 
was successfully kept up throughout the debate. They wore an almost 
Conservative mask with uncommon and kept it on, not in- 


mons and the non- Yorkshire portion of the — The thundering 
denunciations about class supremacy and poli 


cient purchase, as it were, for so-called Reform in everything else 
that should come within the reach of what Burke would have 
called their “quadrumanous activity.” Yet nobody supposes for a 
moment that they desire the working-class to have votes simply 
for the sake of having them. Voting is not wholly an end in i 
People must vote for something—either for men, or for measures 
— men. Are Mr. Leatham and Mr. Stansfeld so zealous for 
extended enfranchisement in this particular direction, without any 
opinions or hopes about the effect which the extension would have 
upon the proceedings of the House of Commons? Their discreet 
reticence on this aspect of the Bill will probably receive a series of 
startling comments upon the Hudderstield and Halifax husti 
The strange silence of Mr. Bright upon a subject of which he is really 
the loudest champion was probably the result of a similar, ang in 
i tion of what the situation demanded. 


should veil his differences of opinion, and contribute to universal dertake. The Yorkshire members are not less anxious than Mr. 
harmony by forbearing to dissent from the majority. After all, Bright about all these ; but it was expedient to feign an undivided 
the mistake is not so.great. We that in their North- and disinterested zeal for mere extension, without any regard to 


country orations they were doing their best to set one classagainst its probable consequences. All they want, according 


another. T 


capacity for seeing all round 
it implies a disposition to think yourself an 
than your neighbours. 
who write 


good books, or make philosophic speeches, or in an 
other wa 


show uncommon that stir up envy 
une! We have no right to differ from the non- 
electors of Bradford or Halifax or because to do so is to 
draw a line of demarcation mots class opinions. It = 
you ew e judgment and wider 
range of ‘thought > enabled you 


Pca out better than the 
trodden non-electors. It is Mr. Lowe who plays the 
between classes, not Mr. Bright. In accordance with 


to their own 


hey protest and declare that they want to do away representations, is a recognition by the Legislature of the moral 
with classes altogether. To a“ superior learning, or superior and intellectual worth of the working-man. Only let the artisan, 
@ subject, is an ee meee because | they say, feel that he is trusted, and he will at once become 
your class better worthy of confidence. Give him the sentiment of responsibility, 
It is the educated and thoughtful people and that alone will fit him to bear it, and to discharge up: 


and wisely the duty itinvolves. A great writer has well Did tee 
“Responsibility prevents crimes; it makes all attempts against 
the law dangerous; but for a principle of active and zealous service 
none but idiots could think of it.” 


CENTRAL ASIA. 
F the lamentable experiences of a quarter of a century tao 


Stansfeld’s arguinent, one Radi journalist at least has | ferent to Russian conquests in Asia, it will not be the first time 


denounced Mr. Lowe’s speech as the — of “ insolence.” The , that the cry of “wolf,” when there was no wolf, has made the real 


reasoning, it may be presumed, is something of this kind. The | 
Ought to be enfeanchised. Bu it is re lied, those 
ani e 


them with a poverty and —— for which they are not to 


amazingly effective. 

Occasionally the Yorkshire ~ | had a — to be just 
the least in the world transparent. The great object of an exten- 
sion of the franchise, said Mr. Stansfeld, is to admit the working- 
class. Their exemplary virtue and intelligence are so that 
it is a downright injustice to exclude them, and this Bill ought really 
to be passed. Then he turns in imagination to the objection that the 
working-class are indeed very virtuous and exemplary, but that this 
is scarcely a good reason why the existing electors, who are also fairly 
virtuous and exemplary, should be dis ranchised by the enormous 
numbers of the working-class. The objection is soon disposed of. 
“From calculations he had made he found that, of the proposed 
new electoral bodies a one-third would belong to 
the working-class.” The merit, that is, of a Bill introduced 
say Sow to enfranchise working-men is that no more 
than a third of the persons whom it would affect are working-men 
at all. Such shiftiness of reasoning, such power of changing the 
aspect of things as convenience may —_— is quite admirable. 
One man asks the dealer if his brute has plenty of blood and 
spirit, and is assured that it is as much as can be done to hold him 
in. Another customer asks, about the same animal, if it is a nice 
ambling and is instantly assured that a gentler, steadier 
beast could be found nowhere—an old lady could manage him. 
To the democrat, Mr. Baines’s Bill is tly recommended as 
being “an instalment,” the “thin end of the wedge,” the prelimi- 
nary canter before the race of universal suffrage and equal electoral 
districts. To those who are impaled on the horn of a “liberal 
dilemma,” it is described in consolatory terms as a moderate 
measure, one that will satisfy the working: and yet leave 
plenty of power in the hands of philosophers. Candour is, indeed, 
more wanted than statistics. It is the most delicious of virtues, 
and, if tempered with moderate discretion and ruled by a tolerably 
a eye to the main chance, may be quite as useful as artfulness 


Tt is \mpossible to admire too profoundly the well-judged self- 

control with which the MeSumers kept crict silence as to the 

effects of a more democratic franchise upon future ion. 

To hear them, nobody would ever suspect that a lower su could 

perhaps become a kind of fulcrum for the enforcing new principles 
None of the Reformers hinted that they 


upou Parliamentary Reform as merely a means of acquiring suffi- 


clusive proof that she was too far off, and the ground to 
i snesuhed over too difficult, for us to fear danger to our 
Indian ions. It is not surprising, 


therefore, that the 
recently renewed apprehensions of Russian. iveness should 
be somewhat impatiently brushed aside. e subject revives 
unpleasant memories, and ready writers find it easier to dis- 
course experience, without too curiously inquiring whether 
ience is strictly applicable. It is superfluous to say 
that this is hardly the spirit in which the new facts brought 


an without objection or resistance; but these 
are matters for after consideration. first to be done 
is to understand what Russia is actually doing, what line of 
policy she appears to be pursuing 


Upon this point we think little doubt can be entertained. She 
is certainly occupied with the conquest of Central Asia—the whole 
of that immense region lying between the Ural River and the 
Caspian in the west, and the Irtisch and the frontier of China 
in the east, consisting of the Kirghis Steppe in the north, and the 
kingdoms or khanates of Khokand, Bo: and Khiva in the 
south. In an article which we published some months ago 
(December 10, 1864), before the subject had attracted much 
attention here, we —s in some ane the Past conquests of 
Russia, and especially the campaign o year, the mere record 
of _hich could litle doubt of i 
su ce of the narrative was, that Russia, having during 
thirty or forty years completed the conquest of the Kirghis 
Steppe, commenced about twelve years ago the conquest of 
Khokand, the most northerly of the three khanates we have 
named. Keeping in view that Khokand forms the upper pag of 
the Jaxartes, or Syr-Daria—one of the two rivers which flow 
the table-land of Central Asia, after a north-westerly course of 
about 1,200 miles, into the Sea of Aral—we pointed out 
that the Russian invasion had approache ad 

in the west, 


and that the result of the campaign was the capture of three forts 
or fortified towns of Khokand Turkestan, Aulietta, and Tchem- 
kest—and the establishment of a new frontier line, at consider- 
able expense, to Khokand. The facts of the campaign 
were derived from Russian official narratives, 


E 
BE. 


2 deed without visible effort, but still with wonderful dexterity. It is | 
difficult to recognise in the tame and timid Parliamentary speeches | 
of Mr. Bright the grim fury which stimulates roaring crowds | 
in Manchester or Birmingham. His young friends of Halifax and | 
Huddersfield and Bradford contrive with success largely to | 
oo dilute their fiery doctrines for the benefit of the House of Com- | 
: between classes of opinion, and against a a of great changes. | If he had — at all, he would have been unable to command 
| Instead of revilings against accursed oligarchies, we only hear | himself so — leave the “good government”’ argument un- 
| touching expressions of “trust” that nobody will try to promote | answered. e should have had + poo of reasons why the House 
—— a condition of mind favourable to revolutionary movements. We | of Commons should be rapidly an soodeuntli democratized. The 
have all evidently been mistaken in apeting that Mr. Stansfeld tenure of land, the incidence of taxation, the “ bloated armaments,” 
and Mr. Leatham and Mr. Bright deliberately wished to set up | the Church, would all have been shown to demand such cathartic 
5 : class opinions. They abhor lines of demarcation. Every man treatment as only a half-Republican House would be likely to un- 
I 
| 
= against the then shadowy danger of Russian aggression cost us 
the disastrous Afghan war which is in 
Ss ormation of sound mental habits are surely not so fit to govern | disagreeable pages in our history. It was provo enough, 
= the country as those more fortunately situated. Do you mean to | after all our costly and damaging efforts, to discover that we 
= say that ® working-man would not be as fit to share in the might have cared nought whatever for the cause of our alarms. 
=) pam ten fs plies started fair with them? But he | The contemporaneous disaster te Russia in her expedition 
a not start fair, and, as a matter of fact, is not as fit. So! you | against Khiva, when her army was overwhelmed in a snow- . 
== 4 flaunt _ — over the i sons of toil ; 7 _ | storm between the C jan and the Aral Seas, came as a con- 
ee is not as good as another! The entation is summary, but ae 
i 
3 orward sho ooked at, It ma that there is no 
; 4 | cause for apprehension; it may even be that, admitting Russian 
a | aggressiveness, there are reasons are why we should suffer her 
= : encroachments upon the States which lie between her and our 
| | 
: | from the mountainous regions on the borders o ina in the east ; 
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tioned, whatever inference might be drawn from them ; but we have 
since had some curious confirmations of the justice of our inter- 
— The new acquisitions rendered it expedient to “ ame- 
iorate ” the ——— of the provinces of Russia by which the 
acquisitions had been made; and accordingly, on the 12th of Febru- 
ary last, an o> wee decree was issued, creating a new province, to 
be called Turkestan, after the name of the principal district of 
Khokand which formed part of it. The frontier line of the Empire 
is spoken of in the decree as the ‘‘ advanced line instituted last year.” 
A circular which Prince Gortchakoff has since addressed to the 
representatives of Russia at the Courts of Europe deserves atten- 
tion as ety toe, Se real features, not only of last year’s cam- 
paign, but of the Russian conquests for some years previously. 
Prince Gortchakoff ee. in this circular that the 
Imperial Government has established itself, on the one side, upon 
the Syr-Daria; on the other, upon Lake Issyk-Koul (near the 
Chinese frontier); and has consolidated these two lines “by 
edvanced forts which have penetrated little by little into the 
heart of these distant regions.” The purpose of last year’s 
campaign was that the two fortified fines of the frontiers, 
“the one running from China to Lake Issyk-Koul, the 
other stretching from the Sea of Aral along the Syr- 
Daria, should be united by fortified points, so that all our posts 
should be in a position for mutual support” ; and it was “ essential 
that the line of advanced forts thus completed should be placed 
in a sufficiently fertile country, not only to secure their provision- 
ing, but also to facilitate regular colonization.” The previous line 
had the inconvenience of being almost at the border of 


possessed 
‘the desert, and notwithstanding their repugnance to give their 


frontier a ter extent, various reasons had been powerful 
enough to determine the Imperial Government to establish the 
continuity of the line between Lake Issyk-Koul and Syr-Daria, 
embracing a country fertile, well wooded, and watered by 
numerous streams. Such, with the verbiage squeezed out of it, 
is Prince Gortchakoff’s version of the ealion a Khokand ; and 
it will scarcely be denied that, whether the reasons alleged 
ere good or bad, the phrases used by him imply a very con- 
siderable conquest indeed. One or two facts may be added to 
mark out the features of the invasion more distinctly. The 
most ——_ feature in the conquest of the Kirghis Steppe 
was the establishment of the two lines the continuations of 
which are referred to by Prince Gortchakoff. On the one hand, a 
line was advanced from Orenburg on the Ural, south-east through 
the steppe to the Sea of Aral, and the mouth of the Syr-Daria, 
with forts and ou stationed at intervals; and the 
line since 1848 has protracted, still in the same direction u 

the Syr-Daria, for more than three hundred miles, about whic 

distance from the river’s mouth is placed the first-class fort of 
Akmetschet. The forts on the river constituted the line of the Syr- 
Daria. On the other hand, the “line of Siberia” was advanced 


in ‘a similar manner due south from Semi-palatinsk on the 


Irtisch, keeping to the east of Lakes Balkash and Issyk-Koul, 
till, according to late authentic accounts, the extreme Russian 
outposts were planted on the ri of the Mustau, among 
which lie the sources of the Syr-Daria, and whose singular geo- 
logical characteristics have been for several years the scene of 
explorations by Russian travellers. Russia ed as her 
frontier in that direction the summit of the Mustau. These 
two lines enclosed the steppe on the east and the west, but all the 
time various parallel lines were advanced into the heart of it, the 
forts in the rear being gradually abandoned with the consolidation 
of Russian authority, and the establishment of new forts further 
in advance. The most advanced forts, besides, had always been 
interconnected, the Russian connecting line previously to 
last year having run along a river called the Tchui, while the 
new line is spoken of as the advanced line instituted beyond that 
river. But there is another element in the conquest of last year 
more important even than the acquisition of so much territory. 
Looking at the map, it will be observed that the Syr-Daria, 
having its sources among the hills penetrated by the line of forts 


’ from Semi-palatinsk, flows at first nearly due west and then 


north-west, forming a large elbow, which com the principal 
portion of Khokand, lying on the north bank of the river, and in- 
cluding nearly all the large towns. ‘Turkestan, Aulietta, and 
Tchemkest, e three captures of last year, are on the south- 
western slopes of the last considerable mountain ridges between the 
Russian frontier and that part of the river. Khokand is therefore de- 
prived of her mountain barriers against a northern invasion. Russian 
troops may come eastward from Lake Issyk-Koul, and capture the 
cities of Khokand in succession, while, from the newl uired 
Tchemkest, a day or two’s march will conduct her to Taschkend, 
the great commercial pen of the khanat, and thence a few 
days’ further march will bring her to the capital of Khokand 
itself. These facts are all the more significant when we add that 
in 1863 a Russian iral, Boutakof, navigated the Syr-Daria a 
thousand miles from its embouchure in the Aral Sea, proving that 
Russia may have steam communication from the sea to any post 
she may establish on the upper river, and that the State of 
Khokand may be completely enveloped by Russian posts, if that 
be required previously to the ceremony of annexation. 

Nor do the official explanations quite inspire the belief that there 
is no aggressive p in this extension of Russian dominion. 
For some time the official ress of St. Petersburg was instructed to 
declare that only a very slight addition was last year made to the 
Imperial territory, that the —— had been nothing more than 
an expedition against robber ; 


journals sent us home some vi 


very zealous in indignant denials of exaggerated 
reached us through India, The Indian newspapers, indeed, 
furnished a splendid opportunity for going wu a false 
scent. Adopting the which came from i 
through Cabul and Cashmere —the rumours which were 
circulated from tribe to tribe, or passed from one merchant 
to another on those caravan routes across the desert which 
have for ages been the track of commerce ore a Indian 
surprising tales ind 

which besides were ve fom being. “at 
one time it was repo at Russia, havi ined Khokand, 
ambassadors to with an letter from 

e Emperor, requesting passage for Russian to 
Thibet. PT this it was easy to reply that the Em hed vent 
neither ambassador nor autograph letter, and that the latter 
circumstance was not very likely; and as for going to Thibet, it 
was scarcely worth the trouble of saying that ia had no 
intention to send troops through the territories of sovereigns not 
very trustworthy, over hundreds of miles of country the most 
rugged, mountainous, and inhospitable in the world. there 
were mysterious reports of an Imperial ambassador or spy coming 
to Cabul, and that the King of Bokhara, at Russian instigation, 
was supporting the rebellious chieftain who holds the Afghan 

ons in Turkestan in despite of the Ameer, and who, it was 
even said, was promised the assistance of a Russian column, whose 
commander he would appoint! Even if Russia had designs on 
India, it would not yet be worth her while to trouble Afghanistan, 
where troubles are sure enough to spring up of themselves to —_ 
it weak till her slow advance has crept up to the border; 
any one can judge of the likelihood of a barbarous chief 
allowed to nominate a commander for Russian troops. 
of all, we were informed that there is no truth in Indian 
reports that Russia has sent presents to Bokhara, that 
Russian labourers are en in making roads from Khokand to 
that State and to Khiva, and that Russia has proclaimed from 
Taschkend a remission of Khokand taxes for two years—Tasch- 
kend, it is asserted, not being yet in her .. Thus an 
easy triumph was won by the Russian organs; but what if the 
facts which they must admit point in the same direction as the 
statements which they deny? if the things denied are true in 
spirit, though not in the letter? if Khokand, as we have shown, 
is virtually conquered or at the mercy of Russia, though the con- 
quest be not nominally complete ? 

And here comes the authoritative tion of Prince Gort- 
chakoff—not quite in agreement with the tone of previous denials 
by official and semi-official organs, but full of a deceptive candour 
as to the facts. He does not speak of a “very inconsiderable ” 
addition to the Russian territory, but, as we have seen, of 

“ fertile, well-wooded, and 


a new line embracing a coun 
watered by numerous streams.” fis explanation is not without 


lausibility. Russia, he says, has for many years been 
the sav tribes frontier in steppe, 
olland, and France have been in similar circum- 


habits of her neighbours. She dislikes, however, the process of 
unlimited expansion, which involves her in a hard and profitless 
struggle; and her aim has long been to establish a solid frontier, 
secure against aggression. For pet ries the line which she 
acquired last year in the north of Khokand offered a favourable 
opportunity. It was necessary that a frontier of the kind she 
wished should be within the borders of an agricultural e, 
both for the sake of putting a stop to conquests and of en- 
couraging the commerce by which the civilization of her 
subject robber tribes could be effected, as well as for the 
convenience of provisioning the forts, which, if planted in the 
desert, must have drawn their supplies from a great distance and 
at great cost. Prince Gortchakoff is not quite consistent in plead- 
ing the provocations of predatory neighbours as the excuse for 
encroachment, and yet acknowledging that the last encroachment 
was upon the territory of an agricultural people, who were likely to 
be more settled neighbours. No doubt, if Russian intentions 
been as described, it must have been very convenient to annex a 
portion of the neighbouring aiiiars but it is not astonishing that 
the Khokandians should not see the subject in the same light. 
But, as a matter of fact, the conquest of the Kirghis Steppe 
pears to have been much more of a voluntary act 

thus plea of provocation seer me The account given by Mr. 
Atkinson of Goqustaes of the silver mines of the Tchengis-tau will 
show y in what interest, or supposed interest, Russia — 
and what methods were tried to cozen the Kirghis chiefs out 
their broad lands, for a few splendid dresses and some useful 
articles of Birmingham ware. Nor did the establishment of the 
fort of Kopal, in 1848, on the Chinese frontier, hundreds of miles 
south of the furthest Russian fort previously existing, nor the 
establishment of the Russian forts on the Syr-Daria and of 
Akmetschet, in 1853, look like efforts reluctantly made. The 
conquest of the steppe was systematically planned and carried out, 
military posts being coolly advanced into regions remote from the 
frontier of the Empire, and tribes considered annexed who only 
awoke to a consciousness of the fact when Russian authority was 
put forth from the new and unassailable fort planted in their 
midst. In the contest with Khokand, again, Russia had not first 
to complain of the attacks of predatory tribes upon her settlements 
and the caravans of commerce. For some years past her commerce 
with Khokand, and through Khokand with the countries further 


and the newspapers were , south, has been diminishing, not because of these attacks, but owing 
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tary to the Embassy at St. Petersburg, and it 
disposes: effectually of Prince Gortchakoff’s excuse that the 


commerce. 
The question arises why Russia is so anxious to explain away her 
icy in those remote regions. It is difficult to see what motive 
she cai have for being thought non-aggressive, if she really is so. 
So long asshe is quiet in E , her credit on the European Ex- 
changes will: be little affected by any false reports of her doings in 
Asia, Her abstinence from aggression may safely be left to be- 
come self-apparent. But if she purposes conquest, and denies the 
purpose formally to European Powers, the only reason can be that 
some of them an interest adverse to her own, and that she 
wishes to parvy their interference. In other words, Russia tales for 
granted that her conquest of Central Asia is a menace to India, 
and that it is expedient the alarms of England and India should 
beallayed, lest some steps’ should be taken to counteract her 
schemes. From this point of view the denials of Russian 
ao and the explanations of Prince Gortchakofi’s 
cire become intelligi The proposed ests will 
materially alter the nature of our relations with the whole 
region, if indeed the alteration is not already beginning. Twenty- 
five years: ago, when the subject of a possible Russian inva- 
sion of India: was so much disc the road through Khiva 
and Bokhara was held unworthy of consideration. No army, it 
was said, could be marched over the enormous distances and the 
numerous deserts that intervened. The greatest danger was sup- 
posed to lie in the road across the Persian province of Kho- 
rassan from Asterabad on the Caspian to Herat, through a country 
not unsuited for the march of armies, But it was admitted 
that the conditions of the problem would be altered if Russia 
should first lave conquered the whole region north of the 
Hindoo Cush, so that she could collect an army in Bokhara 
and the upper valley of the Amu-Daria, or Oxus, as in her 
own territory. This conquest is the very thing Russia is now 
engaged in. Khokand, we have seen, is virtually gone. Thence 
to Bokhara is not a ten days’ march for an army, and the 
intervening country has for generations been the battle- 
und of incessant wars. Bokhara, if pressed, must quickly 
follow the fate of Khokand ; and, Bokhara once in Russian power, 
Khiva would be exposed to invasion both from Bokhara in the 
— ll from up the Amu-Daria in the west. It is not 
isely a very time will ela; robably not more than 
the southern frontier of is carried to 
the southernmost limits of these States, and includes the whole 
valley of the Amu-Daria. The Kirghis Steppe, now wholly in 
Russian possession, was — within years, and. its 
extent. is greater than the districts remaining unsubdued. The 
country to be subdued besides is more suitable for invasion, pos- 
sessing larger centres of population, and abounding in the materials 
for the support of armies. The steppe also was conquered while 
Russia had numerous other affairs on hand, including the great 
war in. the Crimea, the subjugation of the Caucasus, and the last 
insurrection im Poland, which paralysed her energy on minor 
fields of operation. Ail these obstacles are removed; and, though 
other: crises: may occur, it appears likely there will be peace for 
some time, and leisure for undivided attention and concen- 
tvation of resources for the new uests. Ten years would 
be ample time to execute. the needful campaigns, but, allowing 
for the labours-of solidly establishing her rule, chastising the robber 
bands whielx infest the region, and accustoming the people—the 
majority of whom are fanatical Mahommedans—to submission, 
we may reckon. twenty years as not too short a time. Those who 
think otherwise should remember the suddenness with which, in 
1854, @ Russian expedition swooped down the Amour, planting 
after post, and aunexing a wide region in about six weeks, 
ith the valley of the Amu-Daria secured, Russia’s next step—if 
she dares a next step—must be the conquest of Afghanistan, and 
the pesting of Cossack pickets in the neighbourhood of Peshawar. 
It is certain that the belief that Russia is really secking a 
highway to India is firmly held by the populations which lie 
between her ee frontier and our Indian Empire, and every 
step which takes southward must add to the nd 
emotion stirred up by the campaign of last year. 
pee oe of the effect produced is the mission of the envoys 
from Khokand to the Viceroy of India, to the Sultan, and now, 
as we hear, to our own Government at home, to petition for our 
assistance against Russia—a mission which a’ according to: 
the latest reports from India, to have been so far successful that a 
return mission to Khokand is being organized in the Punjaub to 
investigate and report u the actual of Russian 
invasion and intrigues. we to share in the apprehensions 
of the tribes of Central Asia, and of the majority of Angio-Indiaus? 
‘We think not, in so far as the difficulty of defending our frontier 
against invasion is concerned. As some Russian newspapers insist, 
it will be easy for us, with the resources of India, and with railways to 
concentrate our troops on the north-west frontier, to defeat any force 
which Russia could collect from her wide territories and mass in the 
extreme south. But if there is little from. actual invasion, 
we vannot with those who hastily assume that it is desir- 
able we should have Russia for our immediate neighbour. 
Her power to collect an army, unobserved by us, on our very 
frontier, could not be neglected if a war between us should spring 
up;.and it would not have been pleasant, in such a crisis as the 
mutiny of 1857, to have depended for safety on Russian 


. Such is the statement of Mr. Lumley,. 


e most: 


mistress of Afghanistan, or even the next neighbour of that, 


country. And it must not be fo that the offensive power 
of Russia is rapidly on the increase, and will be very great even in 
these regions at nt so little known. A railway is already 
yey oscow to the Sea of Aral, and though Russia 
meny railway lines to execute before that one is begun, 
the work on at an accelerated rate of progress every year. 
has y a merchant fleet of 300 steamers on the river V 
and the Caspian, and a small fleet on the Sea of Aral, which co’ 
easily be increased, the banks of the Syr-Daria ing abundant. 
timber. Another railway is talked of from to Herat, 
and portions of the line even are projected. The Amu-Daria again, 
notwithstanding the statements of some travellers about obstruc- 
tions and shifting sandbanks, appears really to be navigable, as 
well as the Syr-Daria, hundreds of miles from the Sea of Aral ; 
and good roads could easily be made along its banks. It is 
obvious that the march of a Russian army to the frontiers of. 
India may in a few become a work of comparative 
ease. We are far from saying that Russia ought to be inter- 
fered with in these conquests because of future dangers to our- 
selves—that we should risk a war now merely to ent her 
from being in a better position to threaten us in the event of 
a future war. Tliere are signs that, even in Russia, the task of 
governing and assimilating the lieterogeneous populations already 
sway is found her and that 
i rosperity ma y indispose to a great war 
war. These may be reasons for deing nothing more than o e 
her present movements; but the facts themselves deserve observa- 
tion, and concern us so nearly that they should not occur without. 
an attempt to estimate theix real meaning. 


==. 4 


EXHIBITION OF THE OLD WATER-COLOUR SOCIETY. 

IS year’s colleetion appears to be not quite up to the high 

level of our distinguished Old Society 
is considered commonly to reach. The range of water-colours. has 
hitherto been so much restricted to and 
itself, until our artists travel more widely, is so apt to: repeat. 
familiar views and effects, that from this cause alone a character of 
monotony may be expected to be always more or less conspicuous 
in the gallery. One or two of the older favourites of the 
espe for some reason which we trust is only accidental, ane 

scantily represented in the present exhibition; and two or 
three of those who were, or seemed likely to become, popular 
do not support their fame—for which itself, 
as we shail presently have to noticg, is no d partly in fault. 
Lastly, the new display of life in this interesting branch of the art 
which the year has already seen, and the advancing standard of 
the “ Institute,” may have rendered spectators less easily satisfied. 
than in the old days, when this single room practically contained 
almost all thet was highly notable in water-colours. But e 
side should have its innings, and no doubt the “Old Society” wi 
take its revenge in 1866. 

Let us clear off our little disappointments first, lest we should 
seem to imply more than we mean in this direction. We can, 
indeed, hardly include Mx. Birket Foster amongst them; for 
although some of the which he exhibited in 1864 


few men, we apprehend, who change their practice when once 
it has been w i i 5 
and, im Mr. Foster’s case, the eg sparkling vignettes. 


= its effect, wonderful as the requisite dexterity may 
is one of tlie most fatab inheritances that an artist Carry” 
with him into water-colours. The 
with the old tintber amd beats upon it, and the fretful skies: 
of several drawings by Mr. Foster, are examples; and this, which 
(if the vest of our artists: are right) must be called an ignorant 
execution, is not redeemed in the examples before us by charm or 
by trath of colour. There is alse litthe'proper light.or shade; one 


ad Mr. Fos with 
we advance” ; and Mr. Foster, though giited with a tender teeli 
for simple landscape 


rather, has — two or three favourite models of the prize 
school-girl kind eight times over. Allowing for Mr. Foster's: 
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= Ez: ( appeared to warrant us im the hope then expressed, that he was 
a e f | at last about to break through his peculiar mannerism and give J 
—_ | us less of his familiar studio arrangements. on natural airs, yet f 
— there was no ground for expecting that this artist’s work would 1 
-_ | ever rank with that of the maitres passés im his profession. VV: 8 
1 
i 
| ‘ 
eS = | | nay at adverse, school for the training of a painter. Perhaps 
| tine constant habit-off the countless tints of nature into- 1 
coarse blacks amd whites ” of the woodeut—especially the J 
|—hUrwWwR woodent treated in a rather niggling and illustrative style—may ‘ 
— of itself deaden all but a fine eye for colour. At any rate, the: . 
.|—CUuraR | infinity of small mechanical. totches by which a: modern- woodeut 
— | cammot discover under w ne SEGNE PASKES. @ are only | 
repeating im other words,old Vintoret’s confession, “ The study: of 
ng 
et 
| ghaned the power of doing justice to \ bese qi ult 
he as it must always be: to paint “nature”—using the word im the 
= «ey conventional sense for all that is not man—every one knows that 
—. a to paint the human figure is a much harder task. Hence we: 
| never saw Mr. Foster to such disadvantage as we do this year, 
: — | when he has produced a series of subjects from children—or, 
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usual want of light or colour, and not asking for more than 
children in Gere the superficial effect is often 
Par sored but this us the more that neither the 

imbs nor dresses are really wn at all. Of course we 
.cannot always have important or deeply studied subjects, but work 
that aims only at pretti seems to require care and accuracy 
‘all the more from its comparative facility. There is no virtue in 
such idle meaning to draw; what art requires is ing. What 
a difference between the child on the beach here with its arms 
‘thrown up, and the child in Mulready’s “ Hayfield,” which has 
‘boy gathering cow. 33), have vas li natural form; and 
we are made to feel this a e of figure beneath the dress the 
‘more by the mechanical spots of white with which, irrespective of 
‘fold or shadow, the children’s clothes are sprinkled. e would 
rthirik they had been standing too near the whitewasher. 

Of course, while this kind of work sells, it will be produced in 
any quantity wanted, and the gue is partly responsible if the 
wh which the artist might have raised our taste or given 
fasting easure are wasted. And a similar criticism may probably 
apply, not only to painters jin the older ote, like Mr. F. Tayler and 

Gilbert, but to Mr. Walker and Mr. Burton. Not to dwell 
now upon the wretched Italian affectations of Mr. Riviére, it must 
have a depressing effect upon our young artists if the leaders in 
their profession are satisfied to go no farther than the “ blottesque ” 
amanner of Mr. Tayler, or Mr. Gilbert’s cross-hatchings, and to 
smake brown everywhere do duty for shadow. And the hopes which 
shave been lately expressed in all quarters, alike among artists and 
among critics, that English art would at last make up for 
its confessed deficiency, and rival French in the more accurate 
end graceful drawing of human form, are a little lowered 
whilst Mr. Burton’s delicate and careful handling yields the wrist- 
less hand and crude drapery of his “Marchesa,” or the misplaced 
vear and awkwardly placed arm of his smaller figure. There is also 
an inanimateness, a want of mind, in these drawings, nay even a 
-want of refinement in the r one, which disappoint those who 
xemember former works by the painter. Mr. Walker, who pro- 
mised well last year, keeps closer to the reality of life in his girl 
a tree; but the lower portion of the figure and 
dress ranks.above Mr. Foster’s drawing. The model, also, 
has been ill-selected, and looks as if inserted into the landscape. 

If the forcing-house atmosphere of too undiscriminating and 
rapid pepwlaniin, fed by a national wealth which outstrips the 
slow advance of sound in art, be one potent reason why 
promise does not always become fulfilment, it is not, however, to 
this cause that we must probably look for the peculiarities of style 
,end subject by which Mr. B. Jones has this year given prominence 
to the weaker side of his real talent. There can hardly be a worse 
motte for an artist of any power than that which this gifted gen- 
pears to have taken for his device—“I do well to be 
Scarcely one-of the works which he now sends is without 
some carelessness in drawing so obvious that the painter must beas 
well aware of it as any young lady in the rooms. most instances 
this fault is unredeemed by the value of the idea or the beauty of 
the epee, and even that truly gorgeous and noble colouring 
in which Mr. Jones is hardly able to go wrong is away 
upon the worn-out mythology and legend he delights in. The 
dangest work, “ Astrologia,” except as a vehicle for colour, is little 
abore of its com of girls, 
mo in green, and uped in a landscape 
hull Save leafiness and greenery, aie be a glimpse of what Mr, 
Jones might be if he would take counsel before it be too late of the | 
fair lady Tem; ce, and, like a true knight of old, change his 
‘boyish device for one that she would give him. But there seems 
‘something in this year’s atmosphere unfavourable to our draughts- . 
men in the Soci Even Mr. A. Fripp, in his gi girls, falls 
below the high mark he generally aims at, and which he has reached 
in his young sailor lad, which is like a piece of sunlight let bodily 
(if the word be admissible) into the jad 

8 fails us even to touch on the styles familiarized to us. 
by Mr. C. Smith, Mr. Richardson, and Mr. Gastineau. What 
mey be called, under certain reserves, the older manner ‘in land- 
is sa pnorwegch’ 4 Mr. G. Fripp with his usual tender suavity 
po serene grace. ether in the wild Ossianic region of Morven 


tleman 
eccentric.” 


(“Kinloch Aline Tower”), or the placid levels of Berkshire 
near Shiplake’”’), he is able to cateh the and 
atmosphere of his scenery; and his drawing of the nearer surfaces 
is si ly perfect. Compare the little lateau of the 
Highland tower, thinly laid over broken with the “shining 
levels” of meadow in the “Shiplake”; or, again, the summer 
ing cloud and 


brightness and air of the latter with the gat 
spacious atmosphere of Morven. Mr. Naftel has not reached such 
mastery over his art; purple nage | has the better of him, nor 
does he always select manageable subjects. The —— region 
in the “Val d’Aosta and Mont Blanc” wants weigh uali 
above all others essential to the rendering of a mountain, al 

one undoubtedly which it is very difficult to render. Compare, in 
this the “Entrance to the Caledonian Canal,” the most 
impressive of several careful works sent by Mr. A. Newton. The 
nearer trees and foreground are rather raw and uninteresting ; but 
in the hill-sides the artist has successfully united the impression 
of mass and solidity with the transparent quality which sunshine, 
as if to perplex the painter, lends to the most solid masses. The 
‘interweaving of light and shadow on a furrowed descent in the | 
middle distance should be remarked. Mr. Naftel, on the other | 
hand, has treated his foreground and valley with great skill and 


elicacy of colour. Thus these two interesting works.supplement 
each other. A “Sunset after Storm” at Guernsey (an island 
which owes much to Mr. Naftel’s pencil, and will, let us hope, be 
one day illustrated by Mr. Hook), strikes us as the most concen- 
trated of Mr. Naftel’s drawings ; the fragments of wreck piled up in 
the centre have been used with much effect. He has also some 
refined minor pi And we may here call attention to the 
Heel” of Alt, C, Haag, and Mr. Davidson’s “ Sunset over the 
Mr. 8. Palmer and Mr. Holland, each in his way, might be 
also said to belong to the older generation of our water-colour 
ists. The first is our most charming living representative 

of that schodl which was wont to use a word now 


“Durham,” which comes nearer Turner in some leading points 
than any other painter’s work, or in the meadow scene and the 
view at Ambleside, which are less successful—always interests, from 
the attempt, not less evident in his work than in Mr. Madox 
Brown’s, to try new ways, to evade no difficulties, and not to be 
discouraged by what to the ignorant spectator or the ingenious 
theorist may seem comparative failure, from the high aim of 
widening the bounds of art. 

Like Mr. Whistler when he gives us a landscape in oil, Mr. 
Boyce, by the same almost magical veracity of tone, fails to 
stamp his scene, whatever its natural capabilities, with unity. 
We shall not repeat the little analysis of} his style which was 
attempted last year, the drawings now sent by this artist retaining 
the same high and poetical quality which they have uniformly 
displayed, with perhaps a more varied or a more carefully- 
selected choice of subject. The “Inn at Pangbourne,” and the 
two views on the edges of woodland scenery (second 
screen, 263 and 270), may be named as the most félicitous. But 
the singular power of Mr. Boyce is seen not less'in the “Gateat 
Neweastle ” and the view of a manuf: or railway station in 
the North, where only this all-subduing quality of ‘truth, united 
with broad serenity of treatment, could have brought the subjects 
within the range of art. With more confidence in ‘the “inner 
vision and faculty” —not less needed by the painter or the poet 
than . the Ee of accurately seeing and faithfully rendering 
nature — 


ere seems no reason why Mr. Boyce should not achieve 
greathess. 
REVIEWS. 


DON JOHN OF AUSTRIA-* 


m oly features of that most tragic of all the episodes of a 
gloomy and. manera 2 It is refreshing to turn from the 
miserable picture of Philip's unhappy son to the chivalrous figure 


of his bastard brother, John of Austria, whose fame and 
opularity at one time so brilliantly “topped the legitimate.” A 
f of romance surrounds the hero of Lepanto even in the 
of historians writing in a spirit most hostile to his house and hi 
religion; and Mr. Motley himself is irresistibly attracted by the 
charms and fascinations which nature had so generously bestowed 
upon one whose blood was that of Charles V., but whose ‘fame 
was all his own. Don John, indeed, himself, short as his career 
was, outlived both the height of his glory and the most cherished 
of his dreams, and died a disappointed and almost a ‘broken- 
hearted man. We smile at the over-heated enthusiasm with 
which the whole of Christendom greeted the barrenest vi for 
which Ze Deums have ever been sung, and may be unable to 
conceal our satisfaction at the frustration of schemes the realization 
of which would have at all events retarded for many years the 
development of the freedom and tness of our own coumtry. 
But the very fact that time and fate were stronger than the rest- 
less ardour of the hero of Lepanto may incline us to be more 
sparing of half-cynical comments on the futility of a life which 
was never mean or ignoble, and to be less 
character deserving some sympathy, even from Protestant jpos- 
terity, as one by “a personal and tawdry ambition.’ 
Professor Havemann’s Life of Don John of Austria is a well and 


* Das Leben des Don Juan d Austria. Von Professor Dr. Wilh. Havemenn. 
Gotha: 1865. 
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—_- | “composition.” Although capable, when he thinks 4it, of more 
le, = vated. efforts, Mr. Palmer mainly restrains himself -within the 
-_ | circle of those sunset effects over hill and wood to which he gives 
_ a peculiar one character. Mr. Holland’s less finished work may, 
=o | we many ranked with the sketchy style which old David Cox 
ative | and William Hunt (in his rer landecapo attempts) carried 
nter- perfection. Although not equalling Mr. Burgess in his admirable 
wil | power of painting architecture as such, yet, in pearly tenderness of 
her | tint, and refined harmony, Mr. Holland sams by himself; but 
at of his drawings—the largest now exhibited is an e—strike us 
ik of as apt to be too scattered in their effects. Goethe might have called 
eady them “musical,” but their song goes “dispersedly,” dike the 
naw chorus of spirits in the Tempest. So accomplished an artist has 
of probably @ definite intention in each, but he does not always 
ar of | appear to render it sufficiently prominent. Something of the same 
ave want is occasionally felt in the works of another distinguished con- 
rvea- tributor, ~~ of course, sketching is not the fit word to employ 
hout | in the case of Mr. Alfred Hunt. This artist—whether in the noble 
Wwe lately had occasion, in reviewing M. Gachard’s remarkable 
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fairly written attempt to supply what has, strange to say, hitherto 
remained a gap in hi i Paty “the only cn (De life of 
Don John of any importance is a Spanish publication of the 
seventeenth century; and though many more recent historians— 
Ranke, Prescott, and Motley among the number—have found 
ample occasion to recite his deeds and give their estimate of 
his character, the Ya attempt is the first to employ the 
many new materials for the purpose of a monograph on a 
prince who was once the favourite theme of every poetical 
habituated general history, and, witle fal of appre. 
ittle ituated to i , and, while of appre- 
ciation for his hero. falls put of a style which is 
- tinuously calm and occasionally a little dull. His account of 
the Moors, and their tragic struggle against the Cross and the 
Inquisition, certainly cannot be said to rival Prescott’s more 
elaborate narrative of the same episode; and he lacks the 
thorough-going veneration for William the Silent which most 
English readers have been taught to expect in a Protestant and 
liberal historian treating of the great Netherland revolt. His 
view of the character of Philip is at the same time moderate 
and just. He scruples to insinuate where he cannot prove, and 
completely absolves the King from the accusation which Con- 
sidérant and others have brought against him, and which Mr. 
Motley seems half reluctant to relinquish—of the murder of his 
half-brother. 

The rumours which assigned to imperial and royal princesses 
the honour of having given birth to the hero of Lepanto have long 
been exploded, to be occasionally revived we by modern French 
successors of the ingenious Brantéme. But why Mr. Motley, appa- 
rently for the sake of antithesis, should designate Barbara Blom- 
berg as a “ washerwoman,” and talk of the “booths of Ratisbon 
mechanics,” is probably best known to himself. All the Spanish 
accounts agree in stating her to have been of gentle birth — the 
daughter, it would appear, of one of those burghers of a Free 
Imperial City with whom Charles V. was always fond of asso- 
ciating, and from whom, at critical periods of his fortunes, he 
derived material aid and support. Py any case, she was a lady 
sufficiently tender of her own ease and dignity ; and she exercised 
no influence whatever on her son, whom she is said to have never 
beheld after the day of his birth, except on one single occasion 
when she met him in the Netherlands during his Governorship. 
The care of Don John's childhood was confided to the excellent 
Luis de Quijada, who, like all those brought into intimate relations 
with him, seems to have loved him with an affection bordering 
upon idolatry, and, on the occasion of a fire, saved his ward first, 
and his wife in the second place. Quijada is one of the characters 
with which Spanish history abounds, and which go far to console 
us for the treachery and falsehood of the period of Philip Il. It 
is these very characters upon whom French novelists drama- 
tists are wont to fix as exquisitely comic—a notion with which, we 
confess, we have always been unable to reconcile ourselves. The 
attempt to hide the life of Charles V.’s illegitimate son in the same 
obseurity in which his father was volun terminating his own 
had soon to be given up as impracticable, and Don John was allowed 
to take up an ambiguous place at Court, by the side of Don Carlos. 
The relations between the princes—one favoured by fortune, the 
other by nature—were necessarily peculiar; but Mr. Motley has, 
we think, misrepresented the case in stating “a — animosity to 
have always existed between the Prince Royal and the Imperial 
bastard.” That Don John should have informed the King of Don 
Carlos’ intended flight, communicated to him in a confidence not 
of his own seeking, was nothing more or less than an unavoidable 
act of duty, and failed to prevent the Infante from bequeathing to 
Don John in his will various cups and other tokens of affection. 

The impetuous adventurer himself commenced his military service 
of the King against the will of the latter, and it was only by 
submitting to the yon order to return to Madrid from a wilful 
attempt to join the fleet at Barcelona that he at last obtained the 
desired post of capitan general dela mar. It was not, however, 
af enn that hia finer to be gained. He was, indeed, 
rarely allowed, any more than Philip’s other servants, to choose 
his own path to fame. The first undertaking confided to the 
ardent young prince was the subjection—or rather the annihila- 
tion the rebellious Moors. But even this inglorious task he 
was not allowed to perform on his own nsibility, being 
saddled with a junta of counsellors whose decisions were in the 
last instance to supersede his own. In this position he was 
entrusted with the execution of one of the most cruel acts of 
Philip’s reign, the wholesale expulsion of all the Moors of the 
Albaicin. ‘Fhe responsibility of the measure does not rest with 
Don Juan, to whom the whole undertaking soon became utterly 
distasteful. He was hampered by the express order of the King, 
whose jealousy never slumbered from the first, to abstain from 
taking the field in and to remain at Granada; and it was 
only when released from this command that he was at last able to 
flesh his maiden sword in the capture of Guejar, and soon after in 
that of Galera, where he laid the foundation of his fame for 
personal intrepidity. The remainder of his stay at Granada was 
occupied with the execution of the royal order for the deportation 
of all the Moors. That he was no mere unfeeling instrument is 

ved by the fo in a letter written by him to the 
King, though it is difficult to imayine even a you brother 
thus addressing Philip II. :— 

The number of the Moors conducted out of Guadix is very great. . . . 
To-day the last iroop has departed under a heavy snow-storm, so that on the 


road many a mother will lose her ter, and many a wife her husband, 
for ever. My heart was sore at the For can there be anything more 
miserable than the depopulation of a w empire ? 


Soon, however, he was to be engaged in an enterprise more 
befitting his temper and spirit. After a protracted negotiation of 
fifteen months, the Spanish, Papal, and Venetian Governments 
had at last concluded the holy e against the Turk, which 
was to be a perpetual alliance for the destruction, not only of the 
Sultan, but of his African vassals at Algiers, Tunis, and Tripolis. 
A few months after the conclusion of the League, C had 
fallen into the enemy's hands, whose rye were already directed to 
an attempt upon Dalmatia At last John, named Admiral of 
the League, seemed to have found a meet enterprise for his soaring 
ambition. But Philip’s instructions accompanied the Admiral on 
board of his galley, and forbade him to undertake anything except 
with the consent of the commanders over whom he had 
as chief. But the day of to was his own, even if, as Mr. 
Motley remarks, it was so use it was an occasion when 
“personal audacity, not skilful tactics, was demanded.” The 
victory, the news of which drove all Christendom mad with 
triumph, was wholly wasted 7 jealousies of the allies. Philip 
forbade Don John to rejoin the other fleets at Corfu, and com- 
manded him to remain for the present inactive in Sicily. 

It was during this forced inaction at Messina that Don 
John seems first to have indulged in dreams of an ambition 
which nothing could induce the mean envy of Philip to gratify 
by raising him to the rank of an Infante of Spain. Albanian 
envoys were offering him a crown, and the Christians of Rhodes 
were craving his personal intervention, when the selfishness 
of Venice, which concluded a se treaty of peace with 
the Sultan, put a sudden end to the existence of the 
whose career had commenced in such a blaze of glory. All 
hopes of an Eastern kingdom were now at an and 
Juan’s eyes turned westwards. The death of Charles IX. of 
France made him dream for 8 moment of the French crown, and 
soon after we find him entreating the offices of the Pope for 
his establishment as King at Tunis. But Gregory XIII. tubes 
ceived a more arduous and lofty mission for the impetuous adven- 
turer. His predecessor's efforts to determine Philip to a crusade 
against Elizabeth of England had failed; and the Holy Father 
now dangled before the r eyes of Don Juan a prize the 
tempting brilliancy of whidh Nesdine henceforth at once the ideal 
and the bane of his life—the hand of Mary Queen of Scots, and 
with it the united thrones of Scotland and England. 

In the midst of these schemes he was surprised by an order 
from gong, to resign the command of the Spanish fleet and 
repair as Governor to the Netherlands. Mr. Motley seems to 
imply that this appointment gratified the inmost wishes of the 
Prince, as the best means of furthering his ulterior schemes, 
M. Havemann dissents both from this view and from the unsup- 
ported statement of the Spanish historian S who ascribes 
the original idea of the appointment to Po regory XIII. 
Don John had expressly empowered his confidential companion 
Escovedo, on a mission of the latter to Madrid, to decline such an 
appointment for him by anticipation. His letter to the King, 
given by Gachard, manifests no Meo’ f joyous acceptance of the 
office ; there is no of finding Eng 
means of carrying out his cheris! 
made it palatable to him. Moreover, the ‘perfil ous Perez had 
actually hinted that the expedition to the Netherlands might very 
possibly incline the King at a later period, from motives of grati- 
tude, to favour the English scheme, 

With whatever hopes Don John started on his romantic journey 
to the Netherlands, they were doomed to be cruelly and bitterly 
disappointed. The troops which he had wae to lead to the 
conquest of the heretic i he was himself o liged to dismiss in 
accordance with the edictum perpetuum of 1577. Yet the policy of 
which this manifesto was the result, and which was to break the 
power of William of Orange paper rr only succeeded in 
throwing him back for a time. spoilt child of fortune found 
himself confronted by a statesman who knew how to mould even 
misfortune to his ends, and who possessed the inestimable advan- 
tage of knowing the end for which he worked, while the Spanish 
Governor was labouring in the dark, and at times with only half 
a heart. Thus it is not wonderful that his combination of the 
policy of Granvella with that of Alba did not succeed in extin- 
guishing the revolt, and it may be doubted whether a much better 
politician could have achieved any different results, The insur- 
rection soon flamed up with fresh vigour ; and “ without an army 
and without money,” as M. Havemann well sums up the position, 
“Don John was to champion the rights of the crown against a 

ple in revolt, and bring upon his own head their indignation, 
in order to draw it off from the King’s.” 

Before he died, at the earl of thirty-two, Don John was des- 
tined to learn what it was ro =m King Philip of Spain. Ho was 
to renounce for ever his dreams of a crusade to liberate the Scottish 
Queen and place her by his side upon the English throne. He 
was to be betrayed by Perez, and to see his trusted friend and 
counsellor, Escovedo, murdered at the instigation of the same 
dark and wily foe. Once more, at the battle of Gemblours, he was 
permitted to revive the memory of his early exploits. But the 
niggardly King, now unwilling to strike as he had once been 
unwilling to spare, did not permit him to follow up his victary. 
His lite ended in forced inaction and hopeless gloom. Happily for 
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t the latter no possible gain or advantage even in 
his own eyes. For Philip had already succeeded in extinguishing 
the daring ambition which had once provoked his petty jealousy, 
and Don John died, as amidst all his he had ever lived, a 
loyal servant to his King. The vanity of these dreams became 
manifest to the dreamer himself, and the prince who had stretched 
out his hands after so many crowns aaa ed on his death-bed, 
with mingled bitterness and resignation, “ How should I not long 
for the vast width of Heaven, since of the earth not a hand’s- 
breadth is my own?” 
MY DIARY IN AMERICA IN THE MIDST OF THE WAR.* 
Wé: have rarely met with a book at once so clever and so 
difficult to criticize as My Diary in America. It is not 
our object to describe Mr. Sala’s personal tastes and feelings, 


and therefore we turn over the pages of these portly volumes in 


the hope of finding something which is pot coloured by any marked 
characteristics. But the search is in vain. m first 
to last they are filled to overflowing with their author’s pecu- 
liarities. To read them is to see America through a medium. We 
do not say this with any view of depreciating the result. On the 
contrary, it is the most amusing book of the kind we have 
ever read, and there is no want of shrewd analysis of American 
character to serve as a peg on which Mr. Sala may hang his 
observations. But this is not the thing for which one on it. 
There are two sorts of people with whom it answers to take a 
walk through a strange town—the man who tells 7B un what is 
known about everything you see, and the man who tells you what 
he thinks about everything you see. The former is the most 
useful as a guide, the latter may be the most amusing as a com- 
ion. At all events, the latter is the type to which Mr. Sala 
longs. What he is looking at is no measure of what he is 
saying. A great part of this very book appeared in the special corre- 
po eae of a daily newspaper, but it would have been quite a 
mistake to omit reading one of the letters because nothing had 
happened for the correspondent to write about. The chances 
were that this very circumstance would make his communi- 
cation additionally amusing. Thus, one of the best chapters of 
the whole work, to our taste at least, is devoted to the record 
of an hour and forty minutes during which the author 
“waited for the train” at Schenectady, in the State of New 
York. He begins with the refreshment-room at the station. 
First of all he tells his reader why he oe Oe oe, sarees 
there. He had no appetite, the weather was too hot, an 
there were too many flies about. Any one of these reasons would 
have supplied Mr. Sala with materials for a whole chapter. If he 
had elected to take the first, he would have gone a step and 
explained why he had no appetite ; or he would have reckoned up 
a score of other occasions on which he had been indisposed in the 
same manner; or he would have measured himself against him- 
self, and told of twenty other instances in which his experience 
had been equally remarkable in the opposite direction. en his 
own appetite would have suggested other people’s, and we 
should have had a disquisition on the quantity eaten by all 
nations and the way in which they eat it, interspersed with 
ingenious speculations as to the amount of pleasure they derive 
from the process. The heat of the weather, in, would 
have been open to pretty much the same method of treatment. 
But this time the third reason is Fa pre as a subject, and we 
are favoured with a sketch of Mr. Sala’s American experiences— 
not, however, confined to the United States—in the matter of flies 
and insects generally. After a while, he comes to the fare on the 
refreshment counter, and here it seems the citizens of the great 
country are no better off than an English traveller at an English 
railway station. They can take their choice between a set meal, 
composed of mahogany-looking ham, beefsteaks as tough as — 
potamus hide, and coffee which is simply roasted rye, and a 
stand-up meal, of which the elements are poisonous spirits, ice- 
creams. pound-cake, and pie. Then _ the last-named eatable 
Mr. Sala grows eloquent, or at least c istic :— 

The sallow faces, the shrunken forms, the sunken eyes, the morose looks, 
the tetchy temperament of the Northerners are attributable not half so 
much to iced-water, candies, tough beefsteaks, tight-lacing, and tobacco 
chewing, as to unbridled indulgence in Pie. Pie worship is prevalent all 
over the North ; you have Pie morning, noon, and night every day, and 
all the year round. There is nothing open and above board in Pie. It 
can be eaten stealthily and in secret. A slice off a cut pie is never missed. 
I have heard of young ladies who took Pie to bed with them. The “Confes- 
sions of a Pie-Kater” have just been published. They are heartrending. 
Through an unconquerable hunger for Pie, the wretched man who is their 
subject often incurred in infancy the penal visitation of hickory, and brought 
the hairs of an aged grandmother with sorrow to the grave. He wasted in 
gourmandizing Pie those precious hours which should have been devoted to 
study ; and in the end, not only failed to graduate at West Point, but even 
to marry a niece of the late Daniel Webster. Pie darkened his mind, 
stupified | his faculties, paralysed his energy. Pie forced him to abandon 
a lucrative and honourable career for an unsuccessful whaling voyage 
from Cape Cod. Pie drove him into exile. Deadened to all the finer 
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moral feelings 
false and fraudulent pretences, a through ticket for California by the 
altar of the Chinese temple in San Francisco, he was disgracefully ex- 
Pie—a digger’s 
unch--that he was subsequently expelled the territery of Arizona. Beggared, 
broken in healtly, he deserted his wife and family, drew cheques upon wild- 
cat banks, and voted on the Bell and Everett ticket—all in consequence 
of Pie. At length, after a course of “shinning round the free lunches” in 
= Pie, and wolfing the hideous meal with Dead Rabbits, 
- an 
delp ia for passing bogus notes on the Hide and Leather 
sent to States Prison for ten years. All owing to Pie. 
This long extract is not a bad specimen of Mr. Sala’s peculiar 
and ex ted humour. “The tale,” he adds, “ may read very 
ithe a Betioonta, but there is a substratum of sad truth in it” ; 
and this comment might be applied v: riately to much of 
Mr. Sala’s own work. The manner of it is so iar that we 
pay but little heed to the matter. And, even if we did so, we should 
able to draw but few conclusions either sound or definite from 
tite contents of these volumes. We do not question the correctness 
of Mr. Sala’s statements or the vividness of his observation, but we 
have no confidence in the pee | of his ideas of rtion. It 
is quite ible to convey a wholly wrong notion of the character 
either of a man ora nation, and yet not to add or leave out a 
single feature. There are certain comic photographs of public 
men in which a burlesque effect is produced simply by addin a 
head drawn ona large scale to a body drawn on a much sm 
one, and we cannot but suspect that some ah of My Diary in 
America are written upon this principle. The eccentricities of 
American society are not invented; they are only painted out of 
proportion to all the other features. Mr. Sala looks at life with 
the eye of a humorist, and we cannot be sure that the facts 
which he describes would have presented themselves in the 
same light to an observer of a less special and a less strongly- 
marked idiosync And yet, Mr. Sala is very 
from being a model Special Correspondent, he appears perhaps 
to greater advantage in this than in any other line of literature 
which he has tried. He is too fond of external portraiture 
of manners, too superficial in his estimate of character, and 
too careless of preserving the proper ep eign between the 
principal and the subordinate elements of his story, to make a 
good novelist. He is too much given to digression, too in- 
ifferent whether his beads are strung in order on a thread or 
thrown down at haphazard on the table, to achieve greatness as an 
essayist. But in describing “ America in the midst of the war” 
he finds just the occupation which suits him. He has no call to 
go to the front, so he does not find himself saddled with the duty 
of writing descriptions of matters about which he knows nothing; 
and, his object being to reflect a passing phase of American life, 
there was no particular motive for setting up his camera at one 
place rather than another, so that he was spared that necessity 
bea his observations in a regular order of succession which 
would have been so troublesome to him as a traveller in time of 
ace. 
We have chosen rather to speak of the form than the matter of 
My Diary in America, because we have no means of testing the 
correctness of the writer’s views of American life and manners, 
except so far as they coincide with those expressed by other 
travellers; and to repeat them without such criticism would be 
merely to epitomize a book which is far too amusing to stand in 
need of any such aid from us. Perhaps, however, as Mr. Sala 
has cartainly not spared the weak points of the American 
character, it may be worth while to add his testimony to the 
many already existing in favour of that virtue of itali 
which, at events in the case of foreigners, must be h 
to cover a multitude of sins. It is noticeable, too, that Mr. Sala 
is the first ed on = subject bard has made clear, at least 
to our apprehension, the cause of the apparent inconsistency 
between Nseries churlishness and American hospitality. The 
former is in reality the prickles which are worn to protect the 
latter from abuse. In travelling, or in — places, you will 
hardly ever be spoken to by a stranger. ere is silence in the 
hotels, and even at the table @hite. “If your next neighbour 
requires the salt-cellar, he extends his arm, points a grisly fi 
towards the desiderated dish, and in a sepulchral tone utters, the 
monosyllable ‘Say ’—meaning, ‘Give me that.’” The publicity of 
the life which peuple lead in the United States, and the neces- 
sity of doing so many things in the company of strangers, pos- 
sibly of swindlers or released convicts, combine to make persons 
very chary of talking more than is necessary — their re- 
quirements in this have been pared down to the lowest 
standard—to anyone who has not been introduced to them. We 
have here an explanation of the contradiction which has often 
been remarked between the lavish and patriarchal itality of 
the Southern planters and the impoesibait experi by some 
Northern travellers—Mr. Olmsted, for example—of finding any 
their The Northerner y came 
without introductions, remained a pariah the begin- 
ning of his journey to the end. When once, however, this 
ceremony has been age through, and the certificate of your 
identity: presented, the innate love of may breaks out 
all the stronger for the pressure which has kept it down. The 
7. man who growls “say” when he wants a dish, and omits to 
add “thank you” when he has received it, will now “thank you 
twenty times over for the most trifling service,” stuff you at every 
meai in the day, fill up the intervening hours with offers of 
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ae “the cause of liberty and Protestantism, happily also for the English | 
name, the plot of assassination formed — him by two English 
adventurers failed. Unlike his great adversary, he was to die no | 
violent death ; for, as we have stated above, there is no evidence 
is brother’s name with an event which, moreover, | 
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oysters and strong drinks, and insist upon your ing, not 
aa | hospitality properly so called, ie pete of all kinds as 
well. The passion reaches its acme on New Year’s Day. Then, “if 
you possess five hundred friends and meet them, you will have very 
t eure bom escaping the drinking of five hundred drams at 
ve hundred bars, where each of your friends generally finds five 
other friends of his, so that the number of drinks ultimately 
zeaches two thousand five hundred.” These are the dangers 
which beset the pedestrian; but if he avails himself of a oat age 
coach in order to pay the indispensable visits which mark the 
festival, he cannot escape the more substantial ts which await 
‘him in every house at which he calls; and by the end of the day, 
if his visiting list be a long one, “his mind is a radiant chaos of 
oysters p ed, oysters stewed, and oysters fried, of pheasants 
and ducks and quails, of chicken and lobster salad, of every wine 
the vin France and Germany and Portugal can produce, 
of a little rare-old C and peculiar Bourbon.” It is obvious 
that, with hosts of this disposition, nothing but the most rigid 
abstinence can possibly a visitor fit for sustained meftal 
labour; and his readers owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. Sala for 
having exercised such continuous self-restraint for the purpose 
of contributing to their amusement. 


CHABAS’ MELANGES EGYPTOLOGIQUES.* 
‘CHABAS published two years a small volume of 


¢ Egyptological miscellanies, of which the value was im- | 


mediately recognised by Egyptian scholars. The task of Egypto- 
logiste at the present day is an arduous, but an honourable one; it 
is that.of clearing the ground, and laying the foundations of a 
science which future scholars may hereafter enlarge and perfect. 
Such was the task performed by the great founders of ps yan 
and Oriental learning in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
through whose labours the profounder philological inquiries of 
the present day have possible. In th 

investigation few have done better service than M. Chabas, and 
the second series of mi 


present volume contains fourteen articles of various length, of 
which seven are by M. Chabas, five are contributed by Mr. 
t ection, ordi was or the text, 
th groups being from wood-blocks | 
cut by M. Chabas himself, @ process of preparing | 
these Blocks is one of much labour, and compels an eco- 
nomy of hieroglyphical illustration which is a great impedi- 
ment to the uate treatment of the subject. Although 
the Imprimerie Impériale a splendid fount of hiero- 
@iyphical types, the use of them is so jealously restricted that 
they are-unavailable except for a very small circie of publications. 
In the present volume, therefore, M. Chabas has resorted to the 
autographic process, the whole of the work being written with his 
own hand on transfer-paper—a method which, however laborious, 
allows the unlimited introduction of hieroglyphies wherever they — 
representation which is.of the highest value. This was the pan 
adopted by Champollion for his celebrated grammar, aud without | 
it, indeed, the publication of such a work would have been, in his | 
time, impossible. If more generally used, it would certainly | 
greatly accelerate the progress of Egyptian research. 
The contents of this work are too technical to be thoroughly | 


points in which the green public takes a certain d of 
interest, particularly those connected with chronology. the | 
second dissertation, M. Chabas discusses a date which has excited | 
much attention, and which has been the subject of considerable | 
controversy. A portion ef a block of stone, now in the Museum - 
at Berlin, extracted from a wall built not many years ago to 
defend the island of El i the encroachments of the 
iver, contains a few lines of inscription which have been made 
the basis of a calculation by the eminent French astronomer, 
M. Biot, the result of which 1s to show that the year 1444 B.c. 
fell during the reign of Tothmes IIL, one of the most famous of 
the ian kings. This consequence depends, however, upon 
several assumptions, The inscription has been understood to 
mean that, at the time when the temple of which this stone 
formed a was dedicated, the dog-star rose shortly before the 
28th day of the month Epiphi, in the moveable 
Egyptian year. It has been inferred, from certain iaienmiany 
se who dedicated the was Tothmes 
‘Supposing all this to be true, M. Biot’s calculation will hold good. 
Now the date thus obtained is one wutterly at variance with the 
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ous dissertations which is now before | 
us will be found not less interesting than its predecessor. The | 


a mistake, according to the mode of representing the Egyptéan: 
months, does not seem very difficult; im fact, it consists 
merely in writing the number (JIl.) three, instead of (IL) two,, 
putting three upright strokes instead of one. Dr. Lepsius wefers 
est cases of similar mistakes in other imscriptions. 
A chorus of reprobation has, however, been raised against this 
mode of over which indeed, of an 
important public inscription is kind, itis 4 ible to admit. 
M. Chabas has subjected to a searching investigation the assump- 
place, why, it ma asked, is it belie the temple from: 
Which the block came was built by Tothmes HLL? The ‘bacon is 
that another block, taken from the same wall, and containing a 
part of a somewhat similar inscription, has preserved a fragment 
of his name. What this inscription said about him is not clear, 
but from a careful analysis of the fragment of sentences on the: 
several blocks, M. Chabas makes it appear highly probable. 
thet the of thy ia inseription 
was a calendar pointing out the sacrifices and offerings to be 
made upon certain days of the year, which had in- 
stituted by some Hing whom name has been lost, in addi- 
tion to those which been founded by his predecessor, 
Tothmes IH. One of the newly-instituted sacrifices took place 
on the 28th of the month Epiphi. The connexion of this par- 
ticular date therefore with Tothmes TII. vanishes altogether, and 
we have at best only determined that the year B.c. 1444 fell in the 
days of some king who came after him. M. Chabas, however, 
cuts away even this conclusion, for he doubts whether the word 
ouppenes to express the rising of the dog-star has that meaning at 

, and thinks it more retele that it refers to @ procession in 
honour of this star. Such processions, in which the of the 
gods were carried by the priests on festival days, aie Hoqouiy 
in similar 

'o an eclipse reco: upon some Egyptian ian monument ‘hes 
been the ardent hope of ytologiaie Among all the dis- 
coveries,” says M. Biot, “that one can hope to make in Egyptian 
archeology, none would be more immediately fruitful than this, 
and it would be sufficient to desire it perseveringly to be almost 
certain of attaining it.” M. Biot’s anticipation was justified ‘by 
the announcement by Dr. Brugsch, in 1859, of such a discovery. 
This savant thought that he had found mention of an eclipse of 
the moon in a mutilated inscription at Thebes, dated in the 
22nd Egyptian dynasty, that to which Shishak, the con- 
queror of Rehoboam, belongs. Dr. Brugsch’s explanation being 
taken for granted, the eclipse in question was at first iden- 
tified by Dr. Hincks with one which took place April 4, B.c. 945. 
Somebody now raised a doubt as to the day of the month referred 
to in the Eayptain inscription. In one copy, that of Lepsius, it 
was the z4th of the month Mesori; in another, fe Sir 
Gardiner Wilkinson, it was the 25th, and this latter is, “ft would 
seem, correct, But this reading made Dr. Hincks’s identification 
impossible, and he accordingly suggested that the eclipse men- 
tioned must be one, not of the moon but of the sun, which hap- 
pened B.C. 927. Other speculations have been made upon this 
supposed eclipse to little purpose. M. Chabas takes the text in 
hand, and comes to the conclusion that there is no mention of any 
eclipse at all, but some public disaster a to ‘be alluded to. 
As M. Chabas’s conclusions are based upon the text given in the 


work of (Denkmiler ), which di in 
material points with Sir Gardiner Wilkinson’s copy given in. 
‘Young’s Hieroglyphics, we must consider the question not finally 


decided, and it is thus possible that some allusion to an eclipse 
may be found in this after all. These dissertations, 
however, illustrate well the mistakes into which ‘scientific in- 
quirers are likely to fall, so long as our knowledge of the 
niceties of the tian language remains imperfect. It is 
rigorous study of the gi tical 
ope to obtain from the inscriptions any 
bases for sound conclusions. The ignorance of the value of a 
single particle may to lest, 
and many such cases have already arisen, Such errors, having 
currency and acquired a certain authority, become the 
uitful parents of many more, and to cut them up by the roots is 
the best service which can at present be done. 

In the fifth dissertation, M. Chabus discusses the names Ramses 
and Pithom, the tsvo treasure cities which the Israelites are said 
to have built for Pharaoh. The monuments and papyri contain 
frequent allusions to a the name of and Y. 
Chabas has collected all the which indicate the locality 
in which it lay. It was not far from the north-eastern frontier 
of Egypt, and had water communication either with the Mediter- 
ranean or the Red Sea, or both, by means of which it:was abun- 
dantly supplied with the products of foreign countries. There 
can be little doubt that it was the principal city of Goshen, which 


chronological ent of Dr. honeiem, who places the king in 
question a b years earlier. Yet there seemed so much 
ima facie reason for the above-mentioned assumptions that the 
Dresion savant had no better way of getting over the difficulty 
than to suggest that the must have made a mistake, 
and written the wrong month; had he named the i 
month—Payni, instead of iphi—the calculation would 


the Septuagint calls the land of Ramses. A letter has been pre- 
_ served, by which it appears that a certain foreign people, 

_ Aperiu, were employed in the construction ef its buildings. The 
name of this people, as M. Chabas had already pointed out in the 
first series of these Egyptian miscellanies, Pl cy exactly to 
that of the Hebrews, and the identificati been pretty 


put the date about a h years further back. Such 


Mélanges Egyptologiques. Deuxieme Série. Par F. Chabas, de Chalon- 
Sadne. Comprenant des articles de MM. C. W. Goodwin, Dr. Edw. 
cks, et Dr. 8. Birch. Chalon-sur-Saéne: Dejussieu. 


generally accepted as well-founded. As the document which 
| contains this remarkable passage is one of singular interest, 
| M. Chabas has given a facsimile of it (the original is at Leyden), 
| for the benefit of the curious who may wish to inspect. comtem- 
| porary memorial of the sojourn of Isruel in Egypt. he eity of 
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Pithom is not so of identification. M. sees in it 
the tian name of a fortress, Pachtom, mentioned several 
times in the papyzi in connexion with the city of Rameses; but 
M. Chabas, with more probability, identifies it with a place once 
mentioned in a pap in the British Museum, Pei-thom, that is, 
the house of the god Thom, which also lay somewhere in the same 
neighbourhood. 
. interest of these identifications lies principally in the question 
whether they determine that Rameses I1., the builder of the city 
Rameses, was the celebrated oppressor of the Israelitish race. 
There is a school of chronologists who maintain that Israel left 
t some centuries before the reign of this king, and those who 
believe the contrary have been denounced in no measured terms 
as the enemies of truth. To support this view, it has been neces- 
sary to create imagi cities, and to make other assumptions in- 
compatible with the wiiaiuion of the correctness of the writer of 
Exodus. M. Chabas sets these gentlemen an admirable example 
of moderation. He remarks :— 

That which we chiefly wished to prove is the abundance and importance 
of the documents which admit of the connexion of the sojourn of the Hebrews 
in Egypt with the reign of Rameses If. All impartial mintis will agree 
with us, that bp strong reasons are required to make us reject so imposing 
an assemblage of characteristic facts. e wished to make it clearly under- 
stood that the hypothesis of the existence of a place named Ramses, at an 
epoch anterior to the Pharaohs of this name, rests absolutely upon nothing, 
and can have been ventured upon only by 4 writer very little versed in 
Egyptian archeology. We might, perhaps, boast of having produced in the 
original texts many facts which agree exactly with the data of Scripture. 
However, we shall take good care not to ap to Seripture in favour of our 
views, and shall confine ourselves to claiming the right of honest examina- 
tion without being ex to unjustifiable accusations, We will just say 
one thing more to our adversaries—Take care what you are about! your 
chronological speculations put Moses back two hundred years before Rameses 
II, and in so doing you get rid of all possible synchronisms. Have you no 
fear that the enemies of religion may gladly seize upon your calculations ? 
If these calculations are right, they constitute in reality the most important 
“ tL. can be appealed to in disproof of the antiquity and authenticity of 

entateuch, 


passage in the Egyptian romance of the Two Brothers, whi 
not hitherto been satisfactorily explained. Chabas has here 
attempted, by the transcription of the Egyptian words into Coptic 
letters, to indicate the degree of resemblance which there is 
between the old language of I t and the new. The text in 

uestion pou, from the simp icity of its character, peculiar 
faci ities for doing this, but M. Chabas advocates the use of the 
of transcription in all cases, in 
preference to the various modifications of the Roman alphabet 
that have been proposed by other scholars, most of which, it must 
be confessed, disguise the aflinities of the tian roots in a very 
inconvenient way :— 

The Coptic alone M. Chabas] can give an exact idea of the 
tian, t form. It von be quite as 
renounce the use of Greek type for the text of Homer, or of the Arabic type 
ey the Coptic for the transcription of the ancient 


The Egyptological student will find this analysis full of instrue- 
tion, and we should be glad to think that its sere may 
help to extend the class to which this title may be applied. The 
want of elementary works is no doubt felt by many who might be 
disposed to approach this tempting subject, and the time seems to 
be come when something of the kind might be attempted. The 
truth is, that the most advanced Egyptologists are too sensible of 
the preliminary state in which their science yet remains to desire 
to venture upon setting up landmarks, destined perhaps. to be 
shortly swept away. M. Chabas has added to the present volume 
a glossary, which will be found of some utility, but it only com- 


prises groups occurring in the previous treatises. 


POPULAR GENEALOGISTS.* 


E have more than once had occasion to express our wonder 
at the power of faith manifested by Sir Bernard Burke. 
But it has not exactly in our line to meet him directly face to 
face. If he or 1 se ts go palpably wrong = matters of 
ral history—if they devise imaginary pedi ings and 
make about names aud tithe and 
holdings of smaller people which history teaches-us are impossible 
—in such cases we are to book. 
not profess to carry at our y e exact pedi 0 
the Me Landed Gentry,” or onal the whole Poccge: of the three 
ingdoms. There is room, consequently, in these obscurer regions 
for Sir Bernard to romance a good deal without our finding him out. 
We are therefore not sorry to find him met directly on his own 
ground by one who seemingly knows all aboutit. Somecanny Seot, 
who does not give his name, but who seems to know the great- 
ther of everybody both in England and Scotland, has 
challenged Sir Bernard to mortal combat. We might have found 
out Sir Bemard if he had gone wrong about a Plantagenet or a 
Valois, but here is an adversary who can at once pounce upon an: 
imaginary Coulthart or an unauthenticated Bonar. As truth is: 
truth, and as itis worth attending to alike about small matters: 
and great, it is well that somebody should undertake this part of 
the business, and we welcome our Northern ally with pleasure. 


* Popular Genealogists; or, the Art of Pedigree-Mahking. Edinburgh : 
Edmonston & Douglas. 1865, 


the small fry of _ Eeneaogical invention. He begins at the begin- 


Consequently, merely to prove female descent from any C aprne King 
ass gives of itself no right to quarter the English leopards 
or the Scottish lion. But it is still more amazing when Sir 
Bernard authorizes people to So the royal arms who are not 
descended from any King at Here is a Scottish case :— 


Thus, in the Heraldic Illustrations, the coat of the family of Forbes-Leith 
of Whitehaugh is depicted as quartered with the pure coat of the royalty, 
avoweilly on ne than that the nrother of the present repre- 
sentative of the family was a daughter of a younger son of the family of 
Stewart of Shambelly, “a descendant of the royal house of Stewart.” The 
Stewarts of Shambell prove on examination to be remote cadets of the 
Earls of Galloway, ancestor was Sir John Stewart of Bonkill, an 
offshoot from the main line of the Stewart family before the marriage of the 
Steward of Scotland with Marjory Bruce, which see a the crown to his 
the royal house of 
Stewart at 


Our author’s general judgment on Sir Bernard’s genealogical 
performances runs thus :— 

To return to the Pee and Baronetage, there are a few instances in 
which the “lineage” of the peerage families is tolerably correct, and two or 
three in which it is extremely correct; but unfortunately these are ex- 
ceptional cases. Confusion and blundering are the more general rule, with- 
out even an attempt to preserveconsistency in error. 

We will pass on, however, to the great case of Coulthart of that 
ilk, but also of Ashton-under-Lyne. It appeavs that an ex- 
Mayor of that borough lays claim to a pedigree at which one 
simply stands aghast :— 

‘The Coultharts are of the highest antiquity in the south. of Scotland, and 
derive their name and descent from Coulthartus, a, Roman lieutenant, who, 
aceording to Tacitus, contracted. marriage with Marsa, dau. of Kadalyne, 
chief of the Novantes, and thereby acquiring possessions at Leucophibia, 
settled in that part of North Britain, soon after the decisive engagement 
under Agricola at the foot of the gee mountains. In Ptolemy’s time, 
Coulthartus dwelt near Epiacum ; and records that in A.D. 707, descen~ 
dants of the same Roman officer lived near Candida Casa, whiich historians 
agree refers to the same locality—namely, the Whithorn of modern maps. 
In the early chronicles, we find John de Coulthart, a lineal descendant of 
Coulthartus, actively engaged as a cadet under Walwein, in resisting the 
encroachments of the King of Northumbria, when that powerful prince: 
subdued the Strathcluyd Britons, and added the kingdom of Galloway to his 
other possessions. 

Now who is the forger? Hardly either the ex-Mayor of Ashton 
or the Ulster King at Arms; But there is a forger at work. 
The thing is really too bad. One does not expect truth 
in a pedigree; without a certain exercise of the mythopeic 
gift, the thing would be “vara flat.” Of course we expect 
to find in England that the hero's ancestors came over with: 
William the: Conqueror, or in Seotland that they did some 
exploit in the service of King Achaius. We take this as a 
matter of course—as a sort of invocation of the muse of genealogy. 
We see, after a great gap, that a nearer ancestor had a grant of 
abbey lands from Henry the Eighth, and we begin to think the 
following steps, if not true, at least possible. But the impudence 
of quoting Tacitus, Ptolemy, and beats everything we ever 
heard of. The thing is evidently 4 hoax—just as much « hoax 
as those records of the doings of Nebuchadnezzar which the editor 
of the Morning Advertiser ~ believe to found in 
manuscripts in the ollege of Surgeons. But who pla 
off the hoax, and oy dae was it played off? We gather Peed 
from our Scottish friend that this stuff, which ap in the 
Landed Gentry for 1849, has disappeared in some later editions. 
But that matters not; it has appeered; some has believed it 
or pretended to believe it; and such a state of mind cannot be 
wiped out merely by being afterwards ashamed of the invention or 
delusion, The thing has done and cannot be undone, 

povov yap abroc rai Sedc orepionerat, 

dyivnra wouly boo" av texpaypiva, 
But let us go on »— 


“ As further evidence of the ‘of the Coultharts, it may be 
mentioned that there is Segui vetaorel to the present representative of 
the family, a marriage settlement, bearing the twenty-first year of the 
reign of King Kennethus I[1., made between one Angus de Cumin near 

coer of one part, and Waluain de Cumin and Rowland de Duffus, of 
ano’ part, whereby certain lands situatéd near Quhytherne were conveyed. 
in trust to the said Waluain de Cumin and Rowland de Duffus by the said 
Angus de Cumin, in of her marriage with William de 
Coulthart and. Largmore.” 

« Jeshu, Master Slender,.can you not see but oy bas ?” It is rather 
a remarkable circumstance that both the parties’ to marriage were of the 
miale sex ; but ss this was not unusual in the twenty-first year of the 

of King Kennethus III. It has been hitherto believed that the very 

est written legal instruments in Scotland belong to the closing years of 

the eleventh century ; but this relic of conveyancing before the Conquest 

miust upset all old-fashioned historical notions, besides proving the “ early 
chronicles” all in the wrong in asserting that King Kenneth IIL. rei 

only eight years, from 997 to 1005. Surely the of this unparalleled 

antiquarian treasure could be induced to allow it to be exhibited to his 

brother Fellows of the Society S hey we of Scotland. One of the Vice- 

Presidents of that body is more ly versed in early Scottish writs than 


he eomes down to the peerage ; and, after a few more strokes there, 

he winds up with the Coulthards, Bonars; and the rest of them. 

Our author’s special indignation is aroused by Sir Bernard's 

allowing so many people to quarter the royal arms, sometimes of 

. England, but more commonly of Scotland. Without going deep 

into heraldic mysteries, we had certainly always been given to 

understand that no man had a right to quarter the arms of his 

mother or other ancestress unless such ancestress was an heiress. 

| 
| 
| 
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any man living, and he, in common with all the other students of charter 
literature belonging to that Society, would doubtless take an interest in so 
great a novelty. 

And so it on merrily, the Coulthart pedigree being made out 
by marriage, by such slight as turning Calder 
into Coulthart, by placing an “admiral of the fleet” in the six- 
teenth century, and a captain of the Royal Artillery in the oe 
of James the Fifth, by inventing a book for one of the fami ‘ 
to have written, but which book is unknown in any library, Englis 
or Scotch, by quoting deeds sealed with leaden seals, by grants of 
arms from Malcolm Canmore, and lastly by a seal with the legend 
of “Sigillum Coultharti” without any Christian name. The 
absurdity of some of these things is obvious; to take in the 
tesqueness of others requires more or less antiquarian knowledge ; 
but all the world can stare at such a wonderful person as this— 


Richard, a major in the army [of King Charles II., who to avoid perse- 
cution when Oliver Cromwell el proclaimed Lord Protector, fled beyond 
seas, and never afterwards returned from exile]. 


We hope that our critic is not himself ore ow, Meee he tells us 
the following story. He had just mentioned the book attributed to 
Richard Coulthart of that ilk, the Economy of Agriculture, which 
long formed a text-book to the farmers of Scotland :— 


Being curious in all that relates to the history of agriculture, I was dis- 
ome to hail with delight the pemet of meeting with a work on the 

eorgics of Scotland as practised before the Union. But alas! I sought in 
vain for the “ once celebrated work ” in the great libraries of England and 
Scotland, whose keepers, strange to say, not merely had never heard of it, 
but were sceptics enough to deny its existence. In the course of my 
researches, however, I stumbled on a book by another member of the family, 
which, though rare, is to be found in the British Museum Library—namely, 
“ The Quacks Unmask'd, by P. Coltheart, S mn. Printed for the Author, 
and Sold by the Booksellers of London and Westminster. 1717.” I know 
not where the author’s place may be in the family tree, but would beg 
earnestly to recommend a perusal of this excellent work to the present noble 
chieftain. 

We cannot undertake to go through the whole of the Bonar pedi- 
gree, but we must give two stages of it, including the starting- 
point :— 

“An ancient tradition in this family, which is of French origin, thus 
accounts for the name assumed by one of their earlier ancestors, Guilhem le 
Danois, a valvassor of Aquitaine (clai descent from the Danish 
Vikingars, who sailed up the Loire in 842, founded a colony at Angers), 
who, after giving a complete defeat to a band of Pagan Northmen, during 
one of the many invasions to which France was in those times subjected, was 
blamed by many at the Court of France as sacril because he had set 
fire to the Abbey of St. Blayse sur Loire, in which the Pagan freebooters had 
entrenched themselves and their blood-stained Lvs f ; but the then King of 
France approved of what the valiant knight had done, and turning from 
those of hie Court who blamed the valvassor, exclaimed, in the rude Latin of 
that day, “ Bona res! Bona res! Dei et regis!” from which royal 
words the knight was thenceforth led Guilhem de Bonares, which appel- 
lation has descended as a patronymic to his race. ...... This family settled in 
Scotland, apparently not before the close of the twelfth century, under King 
William the Lion, who invited over many French knights; and the Bonares 
preserved in their new eg the same rank among the feudal chivalry of 
the kingdom which 4 had held in their native land, and which they also 

joyed in all the different countries of Europe, to which several branches 

from Scotland as early as the thirteenth century......... Full details 
of these lines of the Bonar family are to be found in the sens fire wall 
iekfusius, 

I regret not having been able to procure of the wri of these 
authors, which ought surely to be in every public library in Bri 


Our critic is naturally most attracted by the Scottish side of the 
story ; for us its Aquitanian t has at least an equal charm. 
When was all this? When did Guilhem le Danois live? Who 
against his own ancestors, but, i dey ry whom did he fight 
And how comes one man to nded from a whole cine of 
“Vikingars’’? It is nearly as wonderful as the peculiar sort of 
marriage practised in im the days of Kennethus the 
The second Bonar point is this. Our critic complains, naturally 
enough, of the monstrous things granted in modern times as coats 
of arms, and refers to a work by a Scottish herald, Mr. Seton, 
who has collected some strange instances from the first quarter of 
the present century : — 


All his examples, however, are outdone by a coat actually granted in 
Scotland to one of the Bonar family in 1812, which may be considered as the 
ne plus ultra of Prince Regent heraldry, and is probably unparalleled by 
anything else to be found in the of the College of Arms of either 

om. The actual recorded blazon is, “ Argent,.a saltire and chief azure, 
the last charged with a dexter hand p , Vested with a shirt-sleeve argent 
issuing from the dexter chief point, hol a shoulder of mutton proper to a 
lion passant or, all within a bordure gules.” This coat first appeared in 
print in Berry’s Encyclopedia of Heraldry, in 1824, where it was erroneously 
alleged to be a recent grant of the English, not the Scottish, College of 


Now let us see what this comes to in the pedigree of Bonar : — 


John Bonar, second feudal lord of Keltye, who had fought with his father 
and brother at Arbroath in 1445, and at Bannockburn in 1448, assisting at 
a grand tournament at F in which, amongst other diversions, a 
combat of the King’s lions and leopards was to be shown. One huge lion 
broke from his den, and rushed towards the Queen’s tribune ; when this 
baron, seizing a piece of flesh provided for the feeding of the animals, flung 
i before the lion, whose attention he thus drew on himself, and then 
killed him with his x; in commemoration of which bold feat the King 
granted to him a chief on his coat of arms, c with a lion rampant, 
encountered by two hands clad in steel gauntlets, of which the sinister bears 
a piece of animal flesh, and the dexter a This chief is seen on many 
seals of the Bonar family, and is in many of the heraldic works. 


We think this is enough. Genealogy is not the most exalted 
of all subjects, but it is, after all, one of the subsidiary branches 
of history, and whatever is to be done at all should be done with 
truth and accuracy. The worst thing about these a* 
that they are evidently invented ; they are deliberate fictions ; no 
amount of mere blundering and inaccuracy can account for them. 
If you meet a man named Bruce, and he wants you to believe 
that he is a legitimate male descendant of King Ro ms, Ge pro- 
bability is that he has simply never stopped to think that, if | 
he ought to be King of Scots. But no such mere stupidity coul 
have invented the sham pedigrees of Coulthart and Bonar, the 
impudent references to Tacitus and the like. Against the existing 
Coultharts and existing Bonars we need bring no heavier charge 
than that of being easily gulled into believing what it was 
pleasant to believe. But how about Sir Bernard Burke? ‘We do 
not for a moment suppose that he has invented all this; but 
credulity of this sort is much more blameworthy in an Ulster 
King at Arms than in an ex-Mayor of Ashton-under-Lyne. But 
there must have been a deliberate forger somewhere. For the credit 
of his own pursuit, Sir Bernard Burke is bound to unearth him. 


THE HILLYARS AND THE BURTONS.* 


ROBABLY no living novelist is less fit than Mr. 
Kingsley to treat a subtle moral question or to describe a con- 
flict of delicate motives. His warmest admirers would be v 
chary of giving him credit for the least insight into the profundities 
of character. He has a clever knack of drawing rough but 
vigorous sketches of the outsides of things, and he understands 
the mental composition of plain honest folk, and the way in which 
they are likely to be affected by a few simple external circum- 
stances, He is a capital copyist within a certain limited range of 
subjects, but none of his previous books have displayed either 
creative power or faculty for analysis. Nor, indeed, from merely 
reading the book itself, could anybody have ar for an 
instant that Mr. Kingsley’s last story was intended to put any 
moral question, or to illustrate the aan of opposite sets of 
motives. But, like more conspicuous men, Mr. Kingsley has learnt 
the utility of prefaces. A preliminary page draws the reader on to 
the right scent, and what we should have taken for a tolerably 
interesting story of the simple and straightforward kind is 
declared to be an artistic attempt to put before us “a very im- 
portant social question, a question which (thanks to the nobleness 
of our women) comes en visage to us continually.” The author 
emg | apologises for this tremendous question being “so very 
— andled.” Handled! But, unaided, no one could ever 
ave conjectured that there was any question in the book. Those 
who read The Hillyars and the Burtons in the magazine in which it 
first appeared cannot help feeling horribly guilty when they reflect 
how they got through each successive instalment without even a 
suspicion that they were looking on at a grave moral contest between 
two hostile principles. In one respect this makes Mr. Kingsley’s 
story surpassingly truthful. In real life we have no idea of all 
the mental struggles that are raging in the breasts of the pore we 
meet at “drums,” or dinner-parties, or in the Park. All kinds of 
fierce passions and fearful conflicts may, for anything we know, be 
agitating a seemingly tranquil hostess or an apparently self- 
possessed and reasonable partner in a waltz. Just so, in the story, 
the conflict in Emma Burton’s mind is repressed in the presence of 
the reader with the strictest regard to the prescriptions of decorous 
and well-bred reserve. The heroine gives herself so few airs 
but for the benevolent preface, one would scarcely have recogni 
her exalted position. She neither says, does, nor, so far as we can 
judge, even thinks anything which justifies the author in looking 
upon her as an illustration of an important social question. How 
far an illustration is successful, when a signpost is needed to point 
= a it is designed to illustrate, must be considered extremely 
oubtful. 

What the nobleness of our women so continually brings before 
us—or, to be quite accurate, “en visage to us”—and what Mr. 
Kingsley’s story is meant to handle, is the old question of the 
respective claims of love and duty. “An uneducated girl, who 
might, I fancy, after a year and a half at a boarding-school, have 
developed into a very noble lady, is arraigned before the reader 
and awaits his judgment.” The is, “that by an over- 
strained idea of duty she devoted herself to her brother, and made 
her lover but a secon person.” But “I am instructed to 


reply on her behalf that, in the struggle between inclination and . 


what she considered her duty, she, right or wrong, held by duty 
at the risk of breaking her own heart.” Mr. Kingsley supposes 
“ that most people have their opinion on the old question between 
love and duty,” but he has used all his best art in putting it 
before the reader, and leaves us to draw our own conclusions, 
Unluckily, however, the question is never put at all. This solemn 


exordium falls hopelessly flat. Its insufferable modern mannerisms — 


of “ I fancy,” and “I am instructed to reply,” as if the author were 

not talking of fictitious people all the time, do not by any means 

nae to make it more pointed. Is it supposed to be funny, or to 

e things lifelike and real, when a novelist takes us aside and 

in pompous phrase discusses the probable motives and possible 

ts of a parcel of spectres? But, apart from this, 

. Kingsley has not described the position fairly. The 

* The Hillyars and the Burtons. By Henry Kingsley. 3 vols, London 
and Cambridge: Macmillan & Co. 1865. 
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question which Emma Burton's conduct suggests, so far as 
it can be held to t anything, is not whether a girl 
ought to sacrifice love to duty, but whether it is a girl’s duty to go 
and keep house for a deformed brother who can very well 
to keep house for himself, and who eventually marries the only 
really nice woman in the book. Mr. Kingsley’s solemnly-pro 
problem appears to be just one of those = which, if properly 
put, contain their own answers. People congratulate themselves 
on living in an when the artist does not think the most 
commonplace incidents and motives of human life unworthy of his 
most careful treatment. But surely it is a mere caricature of a 
moral dilemma to make a girl sacrifice her lover rather than let a 
grown-up brother, perfectly well able to take care of himself, go 
to live in a strange town. It would scarcely be more absurd 
to compile a tragedy out of the tribulations of a maiden aunt lest 
her favourite nephew should sleep in a damp bed, or go out in wet 
weather without a muffler und goloshes. Emma Burton “ ran the 
risk of breaking her own heart,” in order that her brother Joe, a sin- 
confidentand selfish mighthave somebody to k 

is house in order and sew his shirt-buttons on. If the author had 
not written his yoga: | ts wary this view of a contest between 
inclination and duty would have struck no living reader. We 
should have taken Emma Burton for a very fair representative of 
one of those foolish beings who put themselves and all their 
inexplicable perversity. Suc never face or — 
thei dilemmas, nor quietly reason out a plan of conduct. 
They determine, on inscrutable grounds, to adopt a certain 
course, almost always the very worst that is open to them, and 
then they cling to their determination with a hateful obstinacy 
which nothing can stir or affect. The world unfortunately so 
abounds with these creatures that they are tolerably easy to draw. 
The only curious thing is that the author of the preface did not 
recognise his own sketch, but mistook a girl endowed with sheer 


perversity and wrongheadedness for a noble heroine in woful dis- 
tress an lexity. The mistake is not particularly amazing. 
Mr. Ki y draws his characters honestly from life, but, after 


putting im all the external and visible features, he has to rely 
upon his own penetration and insight into human nature when he 
wants to interpret them, and here his strength does not lie. He 
is like a portrait-painter who can do everything but catch the right 

ven this eulogy, scanty as it ma can ven 
to Mr. Kingsley without qualification. For Panam though 
taking the individual from life, he seems to make up the group 
from ination. He has endeavoured to represent the Burtons 
as a family overflowing with mutual attachment and devotion, and 
in one sense the picture is a successful fulfilment of his design. 
Still the colouring is dreadfully overdone. Of course we must all 
be quite willing, when sitting at the feet of anybody called pnere x 
to admit that a blacksmith, and a blacksmith’s wife, and a b ~ 
smith’s children are capable of a great many much finer things 
than any of your ss well-bred and well-educated folks. A 
belief in the unbounded virtuousness and magnanimity and 
deep religion which lie under the rough exterior and coarse 
speech of what they are pleased to call “God Almighty’s gentle- 
men ” is @ postulate in all Kingsleian literature. Even granting 
this, however, most people will find the Burtons rather too gush- 
ing aud to be quite credible. When Joe is able to walk 
without crutches, and Emma first sees it, “her t soul rushed 
into her eyes,” and she exclaimed to Jim, “This is your doing, 
my own brother; may God bless you for it.” Surely this enthusiastic 
form of address is not common or probable among the children of 
Chelsea blacksmiths. On another occasion, Emma says —s 
which displeases Joe for a moment; but Joe speedily recovered, 
and at once “limped towards her and kissed her.” Emma reci- 
rocates the attention by putting her arm round his neck and then 
oe ing his face against hers. Jim afterwards gives her a mild 
reproot’ for displeasing Joe, but she only “ folded her hands, sweet 
saint, as if in prayer,” and “ran to me, and nestled her noble 
head against my bosom, and called me her own sweet brother.” 
In fact, Emma seems always to be leaning her head on Jim's 
shoulder, and calling him “ darling,” and “ my own,” and “ sweet- 
heart,” and telling him “how precious” her lover is to her. 
Brothers and sisters are in truth the very last persons in the world 
to make these stagy displays of affectionate feeling to one another. 
Tom Tulliver is a much truer type of brotherliness than Jim 
Burton, Of course, however, it must be remembered that we 
are not in the presence of ordinary mankind, but of “ great 

+ but a t eman’s soul, or perhaps a German, wo' 
think, at ek the twenty, of comrade as “ my 
dear friend.” The familiarity with which everybody addresses 
everybody else as “ old chap,” “old man,” and “old fellow,” ought 
to be very effective and genial, but after a time it becomes pecu- 
liarly wearisome. In truth, Mr. Kingsley has pitched his notes a 
+ deal too high. A lad, for example, reproaches himself for 
ving a hand “red with a brother’s blood,” he has given 
an insolent elder brother a bloody nose. The virtue and unspeak- 
able gentleness and gushing sentiments of this crew of workhouse- 
bred noblemen and noblewomen are so overdone that a little plain 

humanity, in all its coarseness, would be co a relief. 

The reliefs, however, with which Mr. Kingsley actually favours 
his readers are of a thoroughly original kind. Lady Gerty Hillyar 
is to his story what the low-comedy man is to a play at the 


Victoria. She is a silly, almost half-witted, woman, who talks in- 
describable nonsense, which Mr. Kingsley thinks it worth while 
to transcribe at most wearisome length. A shee » for 
example, barks furiously at her. “Don’t be frightened, love,” 
she cries to her baby, “it is only a sheep-dog, he won’t hurt us;” 
then, to the dog,“ You'll catch it, sir. I'll give it to you, sir, and 
so I tell you. How dare you? Come here, sir; do you hear 
come here this instant, and don’t let me hear another word out of 
your head.” Or, again, there is a quarter of a taken 
oP in telling us that “by the time the baby, just now called 


ttlekins short for its name, George (George, Georgy 
Porgy, Posey, Pug, Pussy; Kitty, Kittles, Kittlekins ; 
rocess of derivation his later and more permanent name of 
umbles was evolved I confess myself at a loss to explain),” 
&e. &c. Fancy a novelist like Mr. Henry Kingsley orang to 
write irritating rubbish of this sort by pwd or telling us how 
“Fred, being started for a run in his night-shirt, the last thing 
op ns to bed, had incontinently run into the back kitchen, 
clim on to the sink to see his brothers, Harry and Frank, 
pumping the kettle full for the next morning, ape ween the 
soap, came down on one end and wetted himse y mother was 
in favour of airing a fresh night-gown, but Emma undertook to 
dry him in less time.” Is this wit, or humour, or realism, or some 
new-fangled literary Pre-Raffaellitism? And the same may be 
asked of the episode in which “at this moment my father dreamt 
of the devil, and had to be punched awake by my mother, lest he 
should pass into that fourth and dangerous state of mesmeric 
coma, as did the young lady spoken of by that acute scientific 
reasoner Dr, G——, in which case, as every one ought to know, 
it would have become necessary to mesmerise some one else nineteen 
to the dozen, to fetch him back again before he got into the fifth 
state, which is the deuce and all.” And then, as if this 
pointless nonsense were not enough, we are informed how 
‘“‘my father awoke and accused my mother on the spot of 
having had the nightmare, in consequence of having taken too 
much vinegar with her trotters at supper.” How a man with 


silliness and v ity, te uly difficult to understand. And it is 
the more difficult when we remember how many pep wdhercs. 
tive of Australian scenery there are in the book, full of beauty and 
the purest kind of force. If nobody else would have ventured on 
such feebly audacious nonsense as may be found in the story, 
nobody else could have described so admirably the lull after 
cyclone, or the snakes winding their way along the sea-shore, or the 
first impressions of nature in Australia, After all, the fact of 
such a novel having been written at all is a much more extra- 
ordinary psychological phenomenon than the composition of any of 
its imaginary characters. 


A GREEK NATIONAL KALENDAR.* 


eyes of the world in one way or another. And one way 
seems to be by the yearly publication of the handsome volume 
before us. Each volume, however, strikes us with the same feeling 
of incongruity. A great part of the Greek National Kalendar is 
peters se advertisement; a great part of it is clearly not 
meant for Greeks, but meant to arouse an interest in other 

about Greece. The difficulty which strikes us is how this interest 
can be aroused to any extent worth naming, when the advertise- 
ment is itself in Greek. Modern Greek is so little studied that 
no one is likely to be able and willing to read a modern Greek 
book, unless he already takes a considerable interest in Greek 
matters. However, we su the editor of the ’E@»uxdv ‘Hyepo- 
Aéyov knows best, and it is certainly a very pretty book that he 
gives us. It is—so a French advertisement at the end tells us— 
“le seul livre d’étrennes qui existe en langue grecgue.” The 
contents are of the most varied kinds. “ Besides the usual contents 
of an almanac,” as our own Moore Improved used to say, it 
offers us, in its own words, “des romans, des récits de voyages, 
des poésies; des travaux inédits sur l’histoire, les sciences, la 


littérature; des renseignements statistiques, commerciaux.” In 
short, the “farrago libelli” is some ing like the oracles of the 
AOnvav, mepi paxiic, 


mepi AaxeSaipoviwy, oxdpBpwrv viwy, 
mepi cov, wepi xavrwy mpayparwy, 
There is a collection of views of landscapes in Greece, and a 
still larger collection of portraits of Greeks, or of persons in some 
way connected with Greece ; but how two sa plates of Japanese 
soldiers —we suppose “lavwvia is Japan—have got into such 
company we cannot at alldivine. The plates, however, seem to be 
se in without any reference to the text. One hardly sees why 
Archbishop Germanos should be put opposite to a Cretan pong 
about Karepiva; and there is something odd in finding 
Byron surrounded by PAddorwy, and Mpéywpe, 
which last name puzzled us somewhat, and we think its owner 
may fairly ask to be promoted to his natural Ipnydpic. 

e series of descriptions of modern Greece and classes .of 


* tov trove 1865, Mapivev Th. 
Bperov. ‘Ey Rue des Saints-Peres, 19. tv 'AGiyvaty, te 


gwroypapy K. Aypyrpiy Kwvoravriry, 
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people’ in it, headed oi vedrepor “EXAnvec, is continued from last | 
ear’s volume, and contains a deal that is curious and amusing. | 
at it is clearly meant for foreign and not for Greek readers. 
Greek readers can hardly want minute accounts of the manner of 
life of their own newspaper writers, their own brigands, and their | 
own politicians. But a foreigner may pick up a good deal out of | 
all tie. First of all the French formula “homme de lettres” has | 
no exact equivalent in Greek; ovyypagetc and Adéywog Mean some~ | 
thing different; they do not express that a man lives by his pen | 
éndadi) row tov). So Mr. Vretos is 
iven to invent the phrase ypappdrwr, | 
though, by his account, the pure “homme de lettres” is rare in 
Greece, most public writers having some other office or business | 
as well. ore the War of Independence there were no pub-— 
lishers; some rich oe merchant, prelate, or high official, | 
had a book printed at his own cost, and either gave away the 
copies himself or left them for the author to sell. Now there 
are publishers; and publishers get rich in Greece as well as else- 
where. They are the great fishes and the authors the little ones 
wai adXaxod ot ixddrar ot peyddot, cai ot cvyypadeic ot 
puxpoi tic). The classics sell well; so do practical boo 
dictionaries, medical books, law-books, and so . Of the means 
to-procuré a sale for philological books of wider aim (rd éerd¢ roi | 
robrov we have a curious account. It must be | 
done’ by subscription, and, of all the people in the world, the 
King’s Ministers for the time being, especially the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, are ¢ to collect'subscriptions. The Minister | 
doesnot refuse ; the prospectus is printed by the King’s printer, and | 
is sent to all the Greek consuls and agents everywhere. ‘The author | 


makes his thankful bow to the Minister, and awaits the result. But | 


no result comes; the consuls write back, or the Minister says 


that they write back, that the times are bad (oi rao cive diav | 


chosen to subscribe. The author is much disappointed, but he 
still keeps all his thankful feelings towards the Minister He does | 
not ktiow the secrets of the Foreign Office: As we are not sure 
thiet Mr. Vretos has any right to expose them, werwill at least veil | 
them*in the decent obscurity of his own language :— 

dyaldg GvOpwroc! adv idbvaro avadwijoy tv roig dpysiou 
rob imi vmoupysiov, TO | 
“EM addog rowtrov rivog “Suyypageig ward paddov 
pag wapucadovow vd ovorijowpev 
rag mepi cuvdpopwy sig Ta ovyypdppara ayysdiag 
wai aag robrov iva ivepyire 
Tabra, 
If the Minister really interests himself in the matter, the results | 
are very different. 


déoroXor), that none of the people who have been applied to have | 


But let us suppose that all difficulties are got over and that the | 
book is at last printed. Then begin other difficulties on which 
Mx. Vretos does not hesitate to bestow a stronger name—rére buwe 
dpxitevy papripa. Some of the subscri won't. pay, and 
there is another class of tormentors. Friends who have shamimed 
dead: (rov vexpov While the warfare—Mr. Vretos’ 
word. 18 orpartia—for subscriptions was going on, now come to 
life again and ask for a copy for friendship’s sake. The request is a 
compliment ; if you send them away, they comeagain ; you must 
either sacrifice a copy of your book or turn a friend into an enemy. 
Mx. Vretos tells us of an author who answered.in such a case that 
he had no copy left. “But you must have kept one: for 

our own use. Lend it me” “I can’t; it is gone to the 
inder.” ‘Very well, I will. wait till it is bound.” And. 
so, a fortnight after, he writes again for the loan, which Mr. 
‘Vietos hints would be a loan not likely to be repaid—typaye vd 
rob daveiy (yp. xapisy) 7d tv It must certainly be 
pen. 

The chief sale for Greek books seems to be not so much in the | 
i i speaking districts of Turkey. Greece — 

exports into Turkey | 
books to the value of 80,000/. sterling,, would export | 
much more did not Piracy prevail at | 
Constantinople, Smyrna, and Thessalonica. The women, espe- 
cially in the lower ranks, read more diligently than the men— | 
no wonder, in a land where there are zpwrogdtjia and devrepo- | 
maptevaywycia, Mr. Vretos complains of the large prices 
charged by the Athenian publishers, hints, not unreasonably, | 
that, if they were lowered, they might sell larger editions. He | 
also comments on the passion of his countrymen of all sorts for 
— which perhaps accounts for the form of the present | 
wo 

Greece, we will copy, a notice which appears at 
thie end of the book 


EMI OYAEMIA IIPO®AZEI 6 K. Bperog AYNATAI NA | 


AQPBAN OYAEN ANTITYIION rod E@ONIKOY HMEPOAOTIOY, “Oca 
avriruma atadoyilovrar sig Bapog adrod, 

Besides the making of books in Greece, Mr. Vretos gives us 
some curious partic’ as to the making of newspapers. For 
instance a certain poet says—to a Minister we suppose—“ Give me | 
office, or I will write a newspaper ” (i) pou cider, Hignpepica | 
ypayw), which, as Mr. Vretos says, does not greatly differ from the | 


mote vulgar threat ré Baddvriov Zwhv. Indeed the threat of 
putting a man into the newspapers is common on all occasions :— 

pou rvpia, wort dwobddy, rorxoypdgoy Twa 
putapwoavra roig roixoug Tig oikiag rnc’ “Od Thy Badu tig 
Expate Swxdpevog rexvirne. 

The dAxorhs and the wréorne, ing to Mr. Vretos, are two 
distinct characters — the Morne, contrary to his ology, being 
the more’ exalted of the two. The «Asprng was the half-robber, 
half-patriot, of the type of Barabbas and of the “quidam latro 
publieus, Willeimus Waleys nomine.” But his mission came 


| to an end with the liberation of Greece (ay ig 


‘EdXdg, Tod Kdéprov, Hrow rod avOpw Tov dywvog 
iweparé0n); there is nothing left now but the more ignoble 
Ayerig. No doubt, im the days of Turkish ion, even 80 


occupatio 
| irregular a form of patriotism as that of the «Aigrav had its 


use, though we suspect that their value, even in the War of Inde- 
pendence, has been much exaggerated, and that much more'wasreally 
owing to the long endurance and unflinching determination of the 
people at large. Bat at any rate now, if people are robbed and mur- 
dered, it is a subtle distinetion to inquire whether they are c\égrae 
or Ayorai who rob and murder them. Nor does’ it make much 
difference whether the brigands: are origin ’AABavoBdd yo, 


or more mysterious race called SapaxarZavei. Be they 


Jews, or anything: else, they are 
equally to be put down, if the Greek naition wishes to hold up its 
head in Europe. It is indeed highly probable that the wretchedly 
marked frontier between enslaved and independent Greece may 
throw many difficulties in the way of putti game om 
immediately on either side of the frontier; but this does not app'y 
to Attica, and it is not so very. long since some people or other, 
whether xdégra: or Ayorai,,’ yor OF Sapacarfavoiy it is not 
pr guess, were committing horrible atrocities close to the 
ital itself. 
deal more: in the book; tales,, 
translations, other things, a 
curious, a letter to the Editor from which we learn that the old. 


| question of Boyle and Bentley has been revived at St, Petersburg. 
_ A Russian seholar, or, more likely, a Greek scholar settledin Russia,, 


Mr. Kontorgas, has written in defence of the genuineness: of the: 
letters of Theristocles. The co ent  ‘Hpepods yor, 
Asopios by name, reserves his own judgment. 
Towards:the end of the volume Mri Vretos begins’ a sketch of his 
own life, which is to be continued in future volumes: He was 
born at Karpenési in Adtolia, seemingly a little before: the be- 
inning of the War of Independence. He tells us some tales about: 
Fis childhood which most people would have left-for a posthunious 


biography. His father was a-captain of dpparwAol, that is, neither 


of sinners‘nor of charioteers, but of the irregular ©. 


troops: 
or police in the Turkish serviee. The and. the dpparwhoi 


had much in common, and men from one-class to the other 
without much difficulty. His aecount of his: mother, whom he 
likens-to-a Byzantine picture of the Panagia; we will leave to the 
original 

‘H pow (radalrwpe pirep!) elve rd povov 
more, TO rye ovderor’ Tod EKetvov gwroc,. 
ob Oddrrovow ai pnripeg Ta girTaTa Twr, Kai 
rnoev 6 pov Td pedlaua The. Lijpepov, Cray rvyov 
ra BNéppara ixi eikdvog Wavayiat, vouitw 
bre BXéxw rode xapaxripag pou’ 
Woxpa wai dovprabijc tnpbrag ort we hydra 
GX iro dperiboroc, yapaxrip vi 
katacriddy tag rov, Kai ortypiatat dXXd° gwrevat 
He soon; lost his mother, and then was sent. to an aunt in the 
Tonian Islands. His father left him with this injunction—ye ry 
kardpay pov, vié pov, av tH» miorw cov rai dev 
éxduenoye rov Sdvaréy pov. Presently he was impaled by the Turks. 
The boy Marinos was then ten years old. Soon after. asbenevolent. 
Society sent him with. eight other. 


holidays when the native boys had homes to go to, and he had to 
stay cig ré povacripor. At sixteen an un- 
known uncle sent for him to Corfu, and took him into his:mercan- 
tile house. Commerce however did not suit him, and he passed. 
over to continental Greece, seemingly to take service in the army 
of King Otho. Here we leave him, just landed at Patras. The 
story is told with spirit, though one wonders at parts of it bei 
told at-all. The natural feelings of a boy brought up among s 
scenes are brought on very forcibly. w Mr. Vretos got trans- 
ferred. from the Greek army to the editorship of the ’ROv«oy 
at Paris we have still to learn. e:find that: he is a 
different. Vretos from the author of # work on! ia, Ancient 
and Modern, which we reviewed some years back. 


A WINTER IN ALGERIAS 
[SERE is’ a well-known anecdote of a sailor who rejoiced’ 
gteatly at finding a stray ow but expressed’ some natural 
dissatisfaction on discovering it contained nothing but tracts. 
* A Winter in Algeria, 186 With Ilustrati 
Rogers, ‘Author of Lamb,” and «The 
London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1865. 


Mrs. G. Albert 


orphans to Switzerland,. 
Y seemingly to Geneva, for education. He complains bitterly of the 
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We are afraid that Mrs. Rogers’ account of her visit to 
may prove equally disappointing to some profane ms. If it is 
not confined to tracts, they at least occupy a prominent position in 
its pages, while it resounds with religious controversy, and’ is 
pervaded by the atmosphere which is familiar to the frequenters 
of Exeter Hall. These peculiarities, however, will be merits in 
the eyes of another class, and many readers will probably thank 
us for calling their attention to a few of the more striking facts 
and interesting remarks which the book contains. For statements 
respecting the history or the climate of Algeria other travellers 
may be consulted, but for sound uncompromising abuse of the 
as ong and morals of its inhabitants, whether Roman Catholics, 
Turks, heretics, infidels, or Jews, recourse should be had to the 
diary kept by Mrs. Rogers. This gives her work a flavour of its 
own, redeeming it from the insipidity of purposeless travel. Always 
having a distasteful object in view, she was able to keep her mind 
from stagnation, to impress the stamp of acerbity on her daily 
observations, and to preserve her thoughts on religious matters 
from becoming obscured by tolerance or pe of 

Mrs. Rogers left England on the 19th of October. Of her 
journey to Paris she is unable to give a detailed account, for “the 
rough five hours’ crossing was not favourable to literary effort” ; 


_ but with her arrival in that city commences her fund of origi 


information. As a specimen of its merits we may extract 4 ing 
anecdote about the present Emperor :— 

“ Mamma, I wish I was an Emperor too, and could have a great many 
soldiers,” said Louis Napoleon, some forty-five years ago. Does he ever 
recall his mother’s words? Placing her hand on her young son’s head, 
Queen Hortense replied, “ My son, it is no enviable lot to wear a crown. It 
is but too often affixed to our brow with thorns.” 


After spending a few days in Paris, Mrs. Rogers proceeded on her 
journey, and reached Marseilles without yey ony any inconve- 
nience heyond what may have arisen from the fact that at all the 
refreshment stations “digestion is out of the question, from the 
brief space of time allowed for the exercise of one’s gastronomic 
powers.” The yoyage from Marseilles to Algiers also was per- 


' formed without much suffering, and it appears to have been not 


altogether unfavourable to “ literary effort,” for it gave rise to the 
following novel observation :—“These vessels, so we are told, do 
not carry sufficient ballast, and whenever this is the case, steamers 
and human beings are much alike.”” This sentence seems a little 
obscure, for it is difficult to conceive how a steamer under any 


. circumstanees could look like a human being; but it may possibl 


refer to the habit of smoking which morally under-b 
human beings are apt to contract. 

Suggestive as are her remarks on the journey, it isfrom the date 
of her arrival in Algiers that Mrs. Rogers’ diary becomes most 
eminently instructive. It abounds with strange statements about 
the native inhabitants, and it affords some singular information 
respecting the European colonists. No other writer, as far as we 
are aware, has noticed the fact that “when a Moorish infant is 
born, be its hair what it may, it is invariably dyed red.” 
The marriage law of the Kabyles also gives rise to some 
interesting statements. _ We are not sure that we follow the 
author’s meaning in her remark that the Kabyle is allowed 
four wives, but that, “in multiplying his spouses even to this 
mild extent,” he “makes a legal surrender of his independ- 
in an to increase of his Daring 
there is no obscurity about the ensuing aragra e 
day he is permitted to enjoy himself as best iat, but at sunset 
che becomes the sole property of one of his wives, who take it in 
.turn to spend the evening with him alone, and keep him in charge 
till of day.” Among some of the tribes, however, the 
‘women ‘have but scanty let protection, as appears from a sad 
story told on the authority of “ an ele; Arabic scholar,” to the 
effect that an Arab chieftain who had happened to see a man sum- 
moned into court in the oe fin wife, and condemned by the 
judge on her complaint, immediately returned to his desert home, 
seized the unoffending wife of his bosom, and almost beat her to 
death, by way of avenging on her “the affront which had been 
thus offered to the lordly sex.’”’ Of the appearance of the African 
ladies Mrs. Rogers is not able to give a very flattering account, 
except in the case of the Jewesses, of whom she says, with the 
scholarly humour which lends so great a charm to her descrip- 
tions, “ They never wear stockings, and their heel, consequent, 
as some Frenchman says, is vulnerable, as was Achilles’. Unlike 
his, unfortunately, there is little sign of theirs having been dipped 


_in the Styx, or in any other river.’ 


From the people among whom she was thrown Mrs. 
received no small kindness, but she is unable to speak of them as 
highly as she could wish. Of the English residents in Algiers we 
are sorry to hear that “ this little community seems absorbed in 
balls and parties,” and that they are addicted to reading not only 
“ trash,” but even “ pernicious literature. Sad as it may seem, 
the English visitors are usually reduced to novels. else 
can we get?’ is the too frequent reply to any remarks on the 
unsatisfying, if not poisonous, tendency of such literature.” And as 
to the tone of their religion—* Christianity which denies the 
divinity of Christ, and Zulu rationalism, striving to sap and 
mine the very foundations of revealed religion, have, alas, 
too much abounded.” But if the English were bad, the 
French were worse, their manners and customs being such 
that Mrs. “could not help feeling the almost im- 

ibility of attempting, in such a spot, to brin . 
child to fear the Lord and to reverence His Sabbaths.” e 


officials of Algiers vied im politeness towards their uncompli- 
mentary visitor, from Mr. Churchill, the English Consul, one 
the heroes of Kars (“where;” we are fh 
knowledge of Persian was invaluable”), and M. Mereier, the 
Préfet, who was, or - as it may seem, “a liberal-minded m 
although a Roman Catholic,” to the Duke aad Duchess 
Malakoff, to whose civilities, however, Mrs. | was unable to 
respond, “We have been honour-i,” she says, “ with repeated 
invitations to the Governor-General’s balls, but with every dis- 
position to be sociable, and to see everything worth seeing in 
Algiers, we felt it to be out of the question to join in amusements 
in a foreign land which we should avoid in England.” She was, 
however, fortunate enough to make acquaintance with the Duchess, 
whom she deseribes as very pleasing, and of whom she remarks, 
by way of acknowledgment of her Penner hospitality—* She is 
young com to the Duke, and the marriage was a nolens volens 
affair, made up by the Empress after the fair Spaniard had twice 
refused him her hand.” 

As soon as Mrs. Rogers was fairly settled in her new abode, 
she began to make preparations for an active campaign against 
the errors of “the arch-im Mahomet,” and the “‘ pernicious 
effects of the semi-popish, semi-infidel teaching” to which her 
French neighbours had been . Having armed herself with 
a goodly store of tracts, she distributed them freely in all direc- 
tions, if not with success, at least with self-satisfaction. Together 
with her husband, she laboured perseveringly among the “ —_ 
Moors, and nominal Christians” who surrounded her. “Et wou 
be a great comfort if one could speak the langu ” she remarks, 
but at all events she did as much as could be done by nods and 
becks and smiles. The Arabs are represented as nding at 
once to what were to them unwonted offers, for “the Roman 
Catholics are forbidden to make any attempts to rescue them from 
Islamism.” This is of the less consequence, however, as, 
ing to Mrs. Rogers, the natives may as well remain Mvhammedans 
as become Papists. “Unless,” she remarks, “the word of God is 

iven them, conversion from one religion to another would avail 
ittle.” To such conversions, indeed, she is probably of opinion 
that little hindrance would be offered by the ghostly enemy, for 
she informs us we are not to suppose that “Satan in any age, or 
any clime, would ever interfere with mere -ecremonial ob- 
servances, be they Christian or Pagan, Jewish or Mahomedan.” 
The Arabs whom she met on her rambles readily aceepted her 
tracts, which was a source of great encouragement to her, although 
her hopes were a little damped by the Consul’s assurance “that none 
of the poorer classes can read” ; and of the Jews we are told that 
“they very readily receive, and assure us they read, the Hebrew tracts 
we give them.” With the Roman Catholics she waged an un- 
dying warfare. Nothing that they could do ever gained a word of 
praise from her. On one occasion a church was pointed out “ which 
is being built, so our driver told us, entirely by charity, and the 
workmen, who are giving their services gratuitously, work at it 
every Sunday.” A less uncompromising foe might have been 
sedueed into an ex ion of sympathy with these poor labourers 
doing their little best to assist in erecting a Christian church in a 
heathen land. Not so Mrs, She instantly “asked who it 
was had said they were not to work on the Sabbath day,” and 


extinguished the driver on the She appears always to have 
had the best of an a benighted ” opponent, 
and her diary abounds in such as that which the 


record of a controversy with a Sabbath-breaking cook :— 

I think she must, in the further course of our conversation, have gleaned 
that no other priest but the One within the veil could pardon :sin ; for, some 
time after, she came to notify that she was going to mass, adding, “I am 
sure I wish I had a better religion, but till I have I must attend to my own.” 

Mrs. Rogers was tly pleased by “ the welcome accorded 
the French soldiers aget x: That true politeness may still be 
found in the army is evident from the fact that, on one occasion, 
“a tract was offered to a French soldier, who sat himself down 
to read it aloud, pronouncing it repeatedly bien jol.” It almost 
seems a pity that our Government did not distribute tracts instead 
of among the French troops in the Crimea, for our decora- 
tions do not appear to have been as well appreciated as our 
sermons. We are informed that Mr. Rogers, “seeing a medal 
on the breast of a soldier to whom we were speaking turned the 
reverse side, turned it round so as to display the e of our 
beloved Queen, to whom he made some allusion. The soldier 
replied by a contem retort, and reversed it.” On inquiry he 
found that, when the medals were first distributed, the ‘troops 
almost broke into mutiny, and were not pacified till their officers 
assured them that “the medals were simply intended to com- 
memorate ibe geilings of the English at having been saved by 
French valour from utter destruction.” 

One of Mxs, Rogers’ boldest attacks was levelled against the 
Trappist monks. On the occasion of a visit to their monastery, after 
tracts had been offered and courteously accepted, she had the 
pleasure of engaging in controversy with one of the brethren. It 
is unnecessary to say that she eemalerey routed her antagonist, 
who appears to have been as incapable of replying to her argu- 
ments as the other benighted Papists whom she had an opportu- 
nity of opposing. As lions fare in the lion-fights painted by men, ;so 
do the misguided controversialists who entered the lists with Mrs. 


—— fare in the pictures she draws of their encounters. Soothod 
by her success in demolishing the sophistical arguments of her 
pist hosts, she from them more in sorrow than in anger, 
| but with the remark that “as well might the builders of Babel of 
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old expect to make their tower soar up into the presence of God, 

- ighteousness.”’ i is suggestive me r we may 
cadiinio ate list of extracts from Mrs. Rogers’ 4 We have 
only to express our surprise that so active a missionary should 
have met with so little real success, She may have silenced her 
neighbours, but she did not convert them. After having mee oy Os 
sea and land, she might fairly have expected to be rewarded by 
making at least one proselyte. 


JOSEPH LE BON. 


CES nome of Jongh le Bon has survived in hi as that of 
one of the minor monsters of the French Revolution. Neither 
his abilities nor his atrocities have hitherto been thought of suffi- 
cient importance to entitle him to much beyond a passing notice— 
a succinct restatement, as it were, of his credentials and rights to the 
small niche in the Temple of Infamy which he has long occupied. 
He is generally considered to have been a Carrier on a reduced scale, 
a mediocre Collot d’Herbois, a convenient and willing tool of men 
abler but not more cruel or fanatical than himself. Mr. Carlyle 
dismisses him in a few contemptuous sentences, and even the 
profuse Sir A. Alison does not accord him more than a page of 
obloquy. The volume before us is intended to show that this 
obloquy is undeserved. It is put forward by M. Emile le Bon, 
who stands “in the relation of son” to the notorious Joseph, 
member of the Convention. An attempt on the part of a son to 
“rehabilitate” a father’s memory, providing it be done in a modest 
and becoming manner, is sure to command a certain amount of 
sympathetic respect. With M. Emile le Bon’s manner we have no | 
fault to find, except that he is the dullest writer, for a Frenchman, | 
that we have met with for along time. We are willing to admit 
even that, to some extent, ow A succeeded in showing that his 
father was not quite as black as he has been painted. As 
much, however, can be proved concerning most prominent de- 
linquents. But this point—namely, the degree of Le Bon’s guilt 
or innocence, which naturally occupies the first place in his filial 
biographer’s estimation—is by no means of a interest to us. 
Even Queen Elizabeth’s virtue is threatening to become a stale 
question, and the continence, sobriety, and laudable abstention from 
excess in homicide which M. Emile le Bon would impress on us as 

istics of his father are points which, at this time of day, 
are likely to be viewed with considerable indifference by a busy 
world. To us the wae “roy portion of this volume consists in the 
letters, of which the editor has collected a considerable number in 
an Appendix. 


Le Bon’s short and turbid omy | is soon told. The child of poor 
parents, he was born at Arras in the year 1765, and received, like 
so many others who afterwards forgot the benefit, an excellent 
education under the Oratorians of that town. We are not told, 
in the few scanty details which M. Emile le Bon gives of this 

rtion of his father’s life, what inducement led him to choose the 

hurch as a profession. In any case he did choose it, and was 
ordained priest in the very first year of the Revolution, 1789. It 
is evident from his letters at this period that he was not only 
a priest in name, but in zeal and conviction a most fervent one. 
Exhorting his young friend and pupil Millié to a strict attention 
to religious exercises, he says:— 

You will find among your companions in the Oratory giddy fellows who 
will speak of the duties of the h ‘4 house in which you are as being mere 
nonsense. I hope you will on such occasions remember what I have often 
said to you—namely, that if I had the power of beginning over again I 
would be scrupulous in the extreme not to omit a single one of the exer- 
cises prescribed in the Rules. Love your little cell. Regard it as an 
in preparing your arms for the day 

e. 


Which day is of course Millié’s first contact with the world. The 
letter continues :— 

Let your ious faith be established on firm les. Keep ever in 
view Uefore lory of God and the well-being of Fou It 
may happen that, while fellow-men, and duty by 
them, they may prove ungra' in return. Do not therefore be so heedless as 
to expect any recompense from them ; refer everything to Him in whose 
sight a glass of water, if it be given in His name, will in nowise lose its 
reward. And, indeed, without this hope in immortality, and in the crown 
retain good in the victen oflen with and 

men a sorrow an 

heart-burning. 

It will be seen Le Bon was not only zealous, but singularly pure 
in the faith, especially in that view of duty which teaches that 
nothing but an eternal guid pro is — to produce tem- 
poral self-denial, even in “ good men ”; which confesses, with an 
audible sigh, that it would be very jolly to be wicked and enjoy 
oneself a little, but under the circumstances it is better not— 
though, were it not for “cet espoir de l’immortalité,” it is very 
clear what would happen to “l’homme de bien.” However, it forms 
@ curious comment on the above letter that the writer, within 


the Convention, a rian sceptic, and a Jacobin steeped to 
the lips in the blood of priests and aristocrats. 


Le Bon, who required that religious faith should be established — 


five years rigger ree on the guillotine, an ex-member of | P 
oltaL 


* Joseph le Bon, dans la Vie Privée et dans la Carriére Politique. Paris: | 
E. Dentu. 


_ age. Depth of thou 


on firm principles, had no sooner heard the first mutterings of the 
revolutionary Chee than he suffered his own faith to waver. 
He soon got into ill-favour with his superiors in the Oratory, from 
his hardly concealed attachment to the new order of things. He 
imparted his opinions to his pupils, and in consequence two of 
these, on one occasion, escaped from the convent in order to attend 
a revolutionary festival at Dijon. The blame was Ser pee A laid 
upon him, and, in a paroxysm of rage and offended pride, he 
started off after the fugitives, and succeeded in bringing them 
back before nightfall ; but at the same time he renounced all con- 
nexion with the Oratory, and, taking from his shoulder the 
insignia of his order, he tore them in pieces, With characteristic 
levity he repented the next morning, and wished to undo the 
effects of his rashness; but the astute fathers had taken his 
measure, and told him that there was no return. He was thus 
driven into retirement, in which he spent about a year, when the 
Civil Constitution of the Clergy, og a in 1791, again 
opened for him a path to active life. ing his short and 
troubled career as a constitutional priest he ap to have suc- 
ceeded in getting rid of any Christianity he still left. He 
got married, and in 1792 had become Mayor of Arras. Part of 
the , ome he delivered on the occasion reads like the production 
of a Transatlantic orator of recent notoriety :— 


People of France, it is by your will that your new magistrates are about — 


to be created. Let them only exist for the sake of your happiness. Cowards 
and traitors will disappear at the sight of you. Surround us continually 
with your presence ; let each one of your servants, on the first suspicion of 
weakness or apathy, say at once to himself, “The master is looking at me ; 
perchance he has passed judgment upon me already.” 


He was now on the high road to the bad pre-eminence he soon 
attained as an unscrupulous revolutionist. ected a member of 
the Convention, he became the willing tool of the Committee of 


| Public Safety in all their extreme measures. He was sent by 


them to his native town of Arras, and was expressly ordered to drown 
in blood at that place and its neighbourhood the faintest suspicion 
of disaffection to the waters >: | Government. Two thousand 
vee are said to have perished on the guillotine during his 

tism. Whether this number be exaggerated or not, it is not 
denied that the number of his victims was immense. He filled his 
revolutionary tribunal with fit and pliable instruments to carry 
out his designs, four of his near relatives by marriage being on the 
jury-list. It is not denied even by his son that he dined publicly 
with the executioner ; the question is only how often he did so. But 
even in a Republic “one and indivisible,” things will not alwa 
Fe right and, in spite of the freest decapitation of aristocrats, 

nm was soon destined to have his trials. The division which 
had declared itself in the very heart of the Convention at 
Paris had its counterpart in the provinces. The party of 
Danton and Camille Desmoulins, tho vanquished in the 
persons of its able and distinguished chiefs, was still powerful, 
and bent upon revenge. Le Bon was irretrievably committed to 
the y of Robespierre and St. Just. Presently his own jury 
revolted and refused to execute his murderous decrees. He never 
lacked impetuosity, with all his weakness, and he at once incarce- 
rated the refractory officials, among whom were the president and 
the public prosecutor. But the ninth Thermidor was approaching, 
an Bon’s course was nearly run. Robespierre fell, and six 
days afterwards Le Bon was arrested and imprisoned by order of 
the Convention. 

He passed a long lingering year in confinement, hopi inst 
hope that his immaculate Re would at last. 
He evidently could not read the signs of the times and understand 
the change which had come over the minds of men. He had 
succeeded during his short tenure of power in making for himself 
a legion of enemies, and he had not wit nor (it is but just to add) 
want of principle sufficient to enable him to adapt himself cunningly 
to the new state of affairs. So he pined in prison and wrote 
long letters to his wife. There is a singular want of dignity and 
pathos about these letters, considering the circumstances under 
which they were written. It would be absurd to com the 
even by way of contrast, with the letters of Madame Roland an 
Camille Desmoulins when in a similar position. But the nature 
must be thin and poor to no ordinary degree which, sitting captive 
within near view of the scaffold, is not visited by some touch of 
poetic feeling and deep emotion. This is only one among the many 
pe which show that the ave standard of F; wane | character 

at that day degenerated to a level which it is now difficult to 
realize. In this fact, if in no other, the ancien régime is con- 
demned, and the Revolution vindicated. It is often implied, if not 
asserted, that the degeneracy of the odious age of Louis XV -consisted 
wholly, or nearly so, in its frightful moral corruption, and that a 
brilliant society,” by its intellectual gifts and graces, in part 
redeemed the foulness that was beside it. But the closer we get 
to the men of that day the clearer do we perceive the essential 
flimsiness and shallowness of the whole race. They lacked robust- 
ness and strength, and depth in mind as well as in heart. 
Voltaire, the crowned intellectual monarch of the time, exem- 
lifies this in a striking manner. He has been called “1’enfant 
gaté du monde qu'il gata,” and his caprices, his furies, his feeble- 
nesses and sillinesses have been dwelt upon as exceptional 
characteristics of a singular man ef genius. His genius was his 
own, but in his other qualities he was a fair representative of his 
ght and earnestness of feeling were alike 


unknown to him and his contemporaries. During and after the 
emigration, the nobles proved that they were not only debauched, 
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but incurably stupid. They were utterly incapable of conceiving— 
let alone carrying out—any great concerted scheme of action, | 
Both at Coblentz and in England, they spent their time for the | 
most part in gambling and in the most virulent mutual recrimina- | 
tions. Utter sterility of heart, under a profuse decoration of | 
beaux sentiments; essential narrowness of mind, disguised by a 
constant affectation of philosophy—these were the usual traits of 
the ave Frenchman of the eighteenth century. Le Bon 
was as of beaux sentiments and affected philosophy as 
any perfumed seigneur of the (il de Boeuf. His letters 
to his wife are a strange compound of sentimentality and 
physiology, of fine phrases about virtue and happiness, inter- 
rsed with obstetrical remarks upon her interesting condition. 
ven on the suckling of her new-born baby—which occurred 
while he was in prison—he feels called upon to philosophize. | 
He had his portrait taken and sent it to her, adding :— 


Le médaillon de l’autre cété comprend. . . . une femme donnant le sein & | 
un petit enfant, et une petite fille qui la tient par la jupe. Autour on lit: 
“O mes enfants: serais-je votre mére si pouvant vous nourrir de mon lait je 
ne le faisais pas?” 


A profound remark, doubtless intended in some way or other to 
forward or vindicate the rights of man, or to work confusion in the 
ranks of obnoxious aristocrats. But it is in his notions on 
education that the folly of the man, or rather of the times, is best 
seen :— 


Let it be remembered to says] that the important point is not so much 
to form and train our child as to prevent her from deteriorating Nature! 
nature! nothing but nature! Pauline is born good ; there is, therefore, no 
question about making her so, but simply to take care that this primitive 
goodness be not lost. . . . Every thing that she asks for she is to have at 
once if she wants it and the thing is possible. . 


Tf she is seized with the sulks or the tantrums, she is on no account 
to be punished for it. The only thing to be done is to avoid the 
occasions which are apt to give rise to these little misfortunes :— 
“La seule chose a faire, c’est de lui en éviter les occasions.” If 
Le Bon had been able to carry out his principles in the bosom of 
his family, we think he would soon om regretted the quiet 
retirement of his prison, and in time might even have come to 
doubt whether it was not better to lose his head by the guillotine 
than to have it eternally split by the Bedlam of noises he had 
done his best to create. 


Meanwhile, numerous busy minds were actively engaged in 
bringing about the final catastrophe, and in getting him on the 
home who had sent thither so many others. No reactionary 

yalist or Federalist took part in this business, but only good 
sound Republicans and sturdy friends of the people. André 
Dumont and Guffroy were his most persevering and vindictive 
enemies. The latter was a fellow-townsman of Le Bon. The 
writer of the book before us is at great pains to prove that the 
enmity of Guffroy to his father arose out of the most un- 
worthy motives of jealousy and offended vanity. This may be, 
and in any case it is rather creditable than otherwise to Le Bon 
that such a miscreant as Guffroy—the author and publisher of the 
infamous paper called “ Rougiff”—should have been his enemy. 
One quality Le Bon had which ‘was peculiarly calculated to make 
him enemies—namely, that he was extremely conscientious in his 
own way. He does not appear to have been in the least mercenary 
or grasping, and he stuck with pedantic tenacity to his own very 
peculiar version of the moral law. This gives him some slight 
resemblance to Robespierre, who never bestowed a thought on 
filthy lucre. Like Robespierre also, he was a good deal too con- 
ceited and full of himself to read with clear eyes the world of 
men around him, and to catch the shadows of the advancing future 
as they fell across his path. Without friends or resources, or a 
great name to stand him in stead, with nothing but the odium 
attaching to an ex-agent of a defeated faction, he, after long and 
cruel delays, took his trial at Amiens. On the 13th Vendémiaire 
he was condemned, and on the 24th of the same month the sen- 
tence was carried out, in the fourth year of the Republic, October 
15,1795. He was just thirty years of age. 

Except as a type of a large class, no interest attaches to Le Bon. 
In the mighty rush of events, in the perfect hurricane of excited 
feeling which distinguished the first years of the Revolution, in- 
dividual qualities and powers were borne away like straws on a 
torrent. e contagious and triumphant manner in which Re- 
publican ideas burst through bulwarks and barriers which had 
stood for centuries is well observed in the singular readiness with 
which Le Bon, in common with many other priests, relinquished 
their Catholicism. When we reflect on what priestly education is— 
on the calm, patient, impenetrable apathy it engenders to all but 

iastical interests—some notion may be gathered of the 


ecclesiasti 
impetus which democratic and sceptical ideas had acquired in 1 789, 
when several hundred priests were found positively frantic wi 

impatience to renounce their creed. It is a warning, perhaps not 
unneeded at the present day, that old modes of thought and belief are 
apt to remain apparently intact and stable under repeated attacks 
from a small but energetic minority of impugners who for the time 
do not appear to be making much way. Of course it all depends 
on who those impugners are. But if it happens that they have 


: certainly a not uncommon result 


got hold of a fragment of neglected truth—it may be but a very 
small fragment—which their opponents, perhaps having a larger — 
i i or determined to 
neglect or suppress, then the chances are that some day, strong 


and fair and beautiful to the eye as the old creeds appear, the. 
ground will begin to shake and the time-honoured walls to totter, 
and that a great ruin will cover the earth far and wide for a 
season. 


THE WORLD IN THE CHURCH.* 


J meee men must work and women must weep is not the most 
cheerful view that may be taken of life, nor can it be said, on 
the whole, to contain any very profound amount of philosophy, 
though we may let it pass as a poetic way of putting what is 
of experience of the 
fates both of men and women. It is not, indeed, as a philosophical 
theory expressing the true end or final cause of existence, but as 
merely zattes together certain phenomena or concomitants of 
human life in general, that we are prepared to admit its applica- 
tion. And to attempt to make such an aphorism or generalization 
the basis of a wide study of human life, or to lay it down as the 
es of an edifice of fiction, is a mistake which we should 
sorry to see develop into a mannerism in the case of so able a 
writer as the authoress of the World in the Church, There has 
been too much already of this pointless and melancholy dis- 
tribution of suffering—this dualism, so to speak, of labour and 
tears, between the male and female portions of society—in 
other productions of her ay Her model men seem destined, 
like George Geith, to be for ever rolling the stone of Sisyphus, 
working for work’s sake, without progress or reward; while 
the sufferings of her heroines are such as to away the 
reader in sympathy with the torrent of their tears. But if we ask 
to what purpose is all this toil, and what is gained by the exhibition 
of all this sorrow, we find it difficult to get an answer. The blows 
of fortune under which these personages are made to reel through- 
out are so utterly beyond proportion to any error or wrongdo 
of their own, that we are at a loss to see that any purpose 
an ethical or didactic kind can be intended by the writer. Her 
characters come out, indeed, beautifully bright and pure, but 
they are kept an unmercifully long time in the refining pot. 
tire. 


It is difficult to conceive a novelist peopling her pages with 
shapes of woe for the mere pleasure of studying varieties of 
misery, as unfeeling children are wont to stick beetles or cock- 
chafers upon pins for the ons pleasure = seeing og writhe in 

ny. et 80 t is the amount a nt tuitous 
works we speak fas to us in 
some degree of the manner of the most cruel or sombre of the 
Spanish masters. A gloom so deep descends upon the story 
at its climax that we are wholly unfitted to enjoy the brief 
burst of sunshine with which it closes. It may be, of co 
pleaded that an artist is not to be limited to ang dag a 
sunny pieces. But, at all events, it is a first law of art in 
drawing plots that the incidents should stand to each other in the 
relation of cause and effect; that the joys and sorrows of fiction 
should be clearly traceable to some standard of moral desert. 
Otherwise the story becomes a mere transcript of disjointed 
facts, a handful of beads without a » & distribution 
of good and evil by chance medley or haphazard. The 
men work and the women weep, but no one can tell why or 
wherefore. It is all kismet, fate, destiny. The writer gives strong 
intimation of a theory which goes even beyond this in sternness 
and inflexibility. the objectless labours and unmerited 
sufferings of good people she sees the children’s teeth set on 
edge by the sour grapes that their fathers have eaten. It is 
the Nemesis of wrongdoing in generations bygone. “If it be 
true,” she reasons, “that whatsoever we sow we reap, it is 
still more true, that whatsvever seed parents cast into the earth 
for their children is ultimately reaped by the latter with tears or 
with smiles.” Men scarcely live long enough to see the whole 
harvest of their actions garnered, “ for even while sowing their own 
crops of jéy or sorrow for the coming generation, their offspring 
have to thresh out their fathers’ grain, and winnow from it curses 
or blessings, as the case may be.” So we go on “ casting our bread 
for evil or for on the waters of time; and when we are 
dead it shall return, steeped in brine or sweet with honey, to our 
descendants.” It is a “sorrowful the writer concludes, 
“but true, that we may not bear the full penalty of our misdoings 
ourselves, but are forced to leave them a legacy to our children, 
and our children’s children ; they escape from our nerveless hands, 
and pass swiftly on like living creatures from generation to 
generation.” 


In this strange crossing of the fatalism of Aischylus with that of 
Judaism, or of Calvin in his sternest mood, one peculiar point of 
doctrine is that ir age generally speaking, is made to receive 
its punishment in this life, while greater faults or crimes await 
their penalty hereafter. It is the former clause of this wholly arbi- 
trary and not wholly innocuous dogma that has its illustration 
in the present volume. Without any more grievous fault of his 
own than an occasional slackness in ing out the law that men 
must work, letting thereby a little of the spirit of the world into the 
Church, Hugh Feering has to pay the penalty of his own and his 


* The World in the Church. By F.G. Trafford, Author of “ George 
Geith,” &c. London: Tinsley Brothers. 1865. r 
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father’s weakness through a course of trials long and heavy enough 
to break down tlie frame of a Hercules:— 

It has often appeared to me, that so far as this world is coneerfed, the tree 
of weakness bears more bitter fruit than the tree of crime; that crime often 
escapes punishment, but weakness: neverthat the strong, even if they be 
bad, pass to the grave more triumphantly than those who are foolish in their 

ue 


The world punishes weakness, which is a fault, and God crime, which is a 
sin ;. andithis, which at first seems a hard doctrine, may, 1 think, if well con- 
sidered, prove the exponent of many a difficulty which meets us in society. 

Seeing the gentle suffer and the wicked triumph, we cry aloud—“ Can God 
be just?” You have done so, reader, some time or other in your agony ; 
we have all done so till we have seen light, and the light would appear, as I 
have said before, to be this—that errors of judgment, and weak yieldings to 
pene en nae are punished here with bitter repentance and sad misfortune, 
whilst graver faults and mighty sins are judged before a higher tribunal in 
the world: to come. 

God is just ; even our darkened eyes 
His hand traces along the whole of a human life—following it‘back and back 
to the first’ folly, the first weakness, we see how these things have influenced 
the whole future of an existence—have changed the whole current of events ; 
we can follow the effect of one rash, imprudent action from boyhood to old 
age; but we cannot,.as a rule, track the consequences of a crime if it only 
escape public detection. 

A man, having once sinned safely, may walk through’ existence without 
any sorrow befalling him ; but when the-weak die and-leave the consequences 
of their folly behind them, the wicked have to carry their crimes with them 
imto the’domains of Eternity. 

Thus, for his weakness in having first contracted debts, and then rushed 
into matrimony as an escape from them, Mr. Feering senior was punished 
even when he strove to act rightly—and’ for the folly of confiding in a 
stranger, of listening to the seductive voice of the charmer, the Rev. Hugh 
Peering. was destined in after-days to eat fruit which he did not then imagine 
to be growing for him. 

Hugh Peering is not a man with the i of will and inflexi- 
bility of so ed that we have seen so forcibly depicted in George 
Geit ught up to the Church with the p of the good 
living of Savel Scory,the is sufficiently i with a sense of 
duty to aeknowledge in principle the law of work, though he 
sets himself to it rather against the gtain, giving up for it manfully 
his tastes for muscularity in‘ general. His rough- 
hewn resolutions for good are, however, shaped in by 
inevitable circumstances; in part by the astute active 
will of the scheming lawyer Mr. Trennier Edfords, whose 
it is to his daughter, at the same 
time gaining for that young tleman the estate of Crome, 
through his own private knowl of a flaw in the title of the 
elder brother, Robert Feering. To this end h is installed in 
the curacy of Swarston Royal, in spite of the well-meant counter- 
plotting of Mr. Edfords’ niece, “Gem,” otherwise Mima Trennier, 
who is destined to be the Cassandra of Hugh’s professional career, 
and) who, fearful of the lowering effects.of so-worldly a place upon 
Hugh’s resolutions to work hard, seeks to turn his latent energies 
towards some likelier sphere. An incipient sympathy between 
these young people is broken off by the lawyer’s carrying out 
forthwith Gem’s cae with the kindly but simple John 
Griesley. Our noveliit’s personages being inexorably born to 
trouble as the sparks fly upward, Mima has to pay the penalty in 
of her parents’ weakness—through which she has been disin- 
ited—in of her own passing relaxation of the law of work. 
Her husband’s unthinking devotion to his relations entails upon his 
well-meaning but restless and sensitive bride —who would do 
her duty if she knew it —a war for supremacy in her own house 
with his spiteful sister Mrs. Sayne and her odious boy Dick, 
which brings Mima to death’s-door. Returning to her task with 
a revived sense of duty, she is brought. under the dangerous 
stimulus of the’ ministry of the Rev. Gi Glave, the gifted and 
zealous preacher. Fitted as she is to be the good genius of the 
piece, lier evil destiny causes Mima to bring nothing but grief 
herself and every one else, With all her ry of prin- 
ciple and devotion to duty, she does but entangle herself and 
Gilbert Glave in what becomes a dangerous personal attraction for 
each other. There is something unnaturally painful in the growth 
and outburst of this scandal, while the miseries through which 
the unhappy Mima has to pass before.all is cleared up between 
her mr 4 and herself, and they turn'to seek a new and hap- 
oe home: away from his relatives in a foreign land, are posi- 
ively revolting to sound taste. The tragic really passes into the 
ludicrous: when the unfortunate woman is half drowned through 
falling out of a boat in her mad flight after quarrelling with her 
husband, has her child torn from her by Dick the spy, bolts off in 
the plight in which she leaves the water to the railway station, 
takes the train to Birmingham by mistake for that which leads 
to uncle’s, fon weeks in brain fever, 
are vainly being dragged for the’ supposed suicide. 
pe of weakness for the world or self <a down penalties 
so condign, what would be the doom of the ungodly of the 
sinner ? 


can see this if we look for the line. 


Nor are the troubles of Hugh Feering of a much less complex 
or gratuitous cast. oe on by Mima’s warning words, and by 
his resolve to stick to his work in the Church, he at first grapples 
manfully with the emonium of the Swarston mining district, 
though he “ felt, as the days rolled heavily by, that he had buried 
himself alive—that he had entombed his warm, living body in a 


‘wall of stone, against which he might beat for release till eternity.” 
What the authoress characteristically terms “the acmé of tempta- 
tion—will struggling against the conscience, the wrong warring 
against the right, the body refusing to discharge the duties the 

hy —is for a time too much for Hugh, and 


mind would lay upon it’ 


at once his pains are multiplied. His father dies intestate. Robert, 
who seckoods to the entire property, a Savel Seory to 
another man. Hugh throws up his curacy, breake-off his 

and has to do fearful battle with the devil.of his. own feeling 
and with Mr. Edfords’ wiles, which: t him/to make 
truction Hugh Feerin galloped at night, as: though he been. 
a child of the devil, os were eagerly rushing home. The world, 
and the things of this world—money,. position, leisure, and above 
all, revenge-—he thought of rapturously.” This.is precisely the situ- 
ation in which our lady novelists in general, and the present writer 
beyond them all, somuch love to picture their heroes. Nolesscha- 
racteristic atrait of the same idiosyncrasy is shown in thesentiment. 
by aid of which Hugh throws the world and the'devil behind him, 
that he “had no right to speak of a mother’s-disgrace to her soni” 
Robert, however, is so far wrought in the end- by this:act of 
abnegation as to force upon his half-brother four thousand a Say 
while a “ gentle loving wife” comes to him in the person of aud 
March, the wealthy widow, who has before prevailed upon him to 
accept from her the living of Stoke Abbis, and whose previous 
career has in it quite enough of mysteriousness and intricacy to 
make up a romance’ by itself. Indeed, the number of personages 
that crowd these , the way in which their fates are-made' to’ 
dovetail into each other, and in which each one provés to be 
related by legal or natural ties to all the amounts to a positive 
fault in the work. To carry in one’s mind the family relationships 
thus brought to light, not merely through the dim notices and 
hints thrown out at the commencement, but even after tle com- 
plete dénouement of the plot, is hard work for any one but a 
pedigree lawyer. Such errors of excess, however, together with 
certain blunders into which lady novelists are sure to be betrayed 
when straying into the dangerous precincts of the law, form no 


that we have seen for many a day, as it is unquestionably one of 
the most gee in conception of character and most conscien- 


tious in the working out of every incident. As it is, it affords 
pregnant and hopeful promise of what.the writer may one day 
effect. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We beg leave to state that i is impossible for us to return rejected 
communications; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


NOTICE. 
The publication of the SavurDAY Review takes place on Saturday 
_ mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
in the Country, through any News-agent, on the day of publication. 
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a serious blot upon the surface of a work otherwise wrought up to 
the finish, and conspicuous. even for over-elaboration. and 
: ; care. Were it not for the rigid fatalism. of its design; and its want 
oe of balance in the moral elements, such.as the adjustment of motives 
= to ends, and of duty to its reward—not to speak of its pervading 
.  &| | gloominess of tone—the World in the Church might be cited as 
. H | one-of the best-constructed and most truthful stories of real life 
Mistaken’ Estimates of Self. The Seal of Confessions. 
Academical Democracy. The Edmunds, and’ some other, Scandal. 
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